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Litany of 
Social Service 


From the sins that divide us, from all class bitter- 
ness and race hatred, from forgetfulness of thee and 
indifference to our fellow men: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the corruption of the franchise and of civil 
government, from greed and from the arbitrary love 
of power: . 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the fear of unemployment and the evils of 
overwork, from the curse of child-labor and the ill-paid 
toil of women: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the luxury that enervates, from the poverty 
that stultifies: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


That it may please thee to unite the inhabitants of RE 


every city, state and nation in the bonds of peace and : Se tt rr) 
concord: 4 e 
We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That thy followers may be strong to achieve indus- 
trial justice, and to bid the oppressed go free: 
We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That the labor movement may be confirmed in dis- 
interested honor, and that the employers of labor may 
fashion their dealings according to the laws of equity: 

We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That the spirit of reconciliation may be made 
manifest. among men: 
We beseech thee to hear us, Goad Lord. 


That it may please thee to inspire thy church with 
the vision of the New Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven to men, and that thy kingdom may come on 
earth: 

We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 

Amen 


From Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Walter 
- Rauschenbusch. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all’ evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 
Grorce A. Gay 


E stood on the shore of Moosehead 

Lake, in Maine. The night was 
dark and silent, but the stars shone 
brilliantly. While we gazed over the 
waters we were suddenly aware of 
strange and beautiful lights in the north. 
Like shafts from enormous searchlights 
these columns of light played across 
the heavens. Streamers of color moved 
about, interweaving, increasing in bril- 
liance and then fading, only to flare up 
again and race along the horizon or 
mount into the zenith. Battlements of 
blended flames burned before us, and 
the changing colors were mirrored on 
the surface of the lake. At times the 
banners of light formed a corona about 
the rounded dome of Mount Kineo, at 
other times everything vanished except 
a rapidly changing cloud of light high 
above us in the very center of the 
heavens. We watched enthralled until 
the celestial display ended. 


Then we recalled the psalmist, who 
centuries ago exclaimed: The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. 


We were reminded of the profound 
questions recorded in the book of Job: 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in 
his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his sons? 


We also thought of the interesting 
stories regarding Lake Moosehead—how 
the Indians came to Mount Kineo in 
search of flint, how Thoreau explored it 
and the adjacent territory and then 
wrote some delightful descriptions of his 
experiences. 


We re-entered the neat tourist cabin 
where we were spending the night, but 
we could not escape, and we did 
not wish to escape, from the memories 
of the beautiful northern lights. Even 
now, years afterward, the majestic, awe- 
inspiring spectacle is vividly before me. 
And the mood of worship which pre- 
vailed as we stood in close comradeship 
beneath the canopy of heaven recurs. 
Again the blinding glory of the Eternal 
evokes the humble adoration of the 
man; again it seems as though the 
seraphim lifts the coals from the altar 
and flies to us to touch our lips and 
cleanse them; once more it is as though 
we saw the vision of Ezekiel: As for 
the likeness of the living creatures, their 
appearance was like burning coals of 
fire, and like the appearance of lamps; 
it went up and down among the living 
creatures; and the fire was bright, and 
out of the fire went forth lightning. 

Thus God, through nature, may speak 
to us in no uncertain way, and we may 
join the great company of the elect of 
every nation who find Infinity within 
the finite, the burning bush, the starry 
heavens, the flash of a bird’s wing, and 
the upturned face of a little child. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 
is a reproduction of the Workman’s 
Window designed for and presented to 


the Universalist Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, Pa., by the 
workmen who built the church. 


CAN WE DISPENSE 
WITH CHRISTIANITY? 


HE exaltation of race to a point 

where everything not Teutonic is 
looked at askance is but a pseudo- 
scholarly device which serves as the par- 
tial camouflage of an attack upon every- 
thing Jewish, including even the Old 
Testament itself, thus deflating the 
claim of the Ten Commandments and 
liberating the more primitive impulses 
dominant in the newer cults. Concur- 
rently with the relaxing of the hold of 
the older beliefs, there has gone for- 
ward, particularly among the Hitler 
Jugend, an. insistent indoctrination in 
Nazi ideology, with Mein Kampf as its 
sacred scripture. While it is by no means 
clear that the German people as a whole 
have forsaken their old religious alle- 
giance, and in not a few instances we 
know of their heroic resistance, it is 
none the less clear that the younger 
generation, to an extent not generally 
surmised, has been effectively indoc- 
trinated, not with the Nazi ideology 
only, but with the negative attitude 
toward Christianity as well. 

All this is of course very terrible 
we say; but we fail at the same time to 
recognize to what an extent the Christian 
religion is deemed by our own intelli- 
gentsia a quite dispensable superstition. 
The Christian religion, and this is no 
novelty, has long cherished the hope 
of a world made one. It believes that 
the race is one in its involvement in 
sin, conflict, tragedy and death. It 
believes that the world is one in the will 
of God, which is a will to save, to re- 
claim, to bind up, to restore. Because 
the Christian faith is of this sort, 
Christianity has been a missionary re- 
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WHO’S WHO 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


Cuarence R. Skinner is dean of the 
School of Religion, Tufts College. 


E. Dean Ettenwoop is minister of 
the Universalist church, Woonsocket, 


R. I 

Suaun Herron is a British chaplain 
who is a leader in Toe H. 

Sranuey MANNING is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Leon S. SmMoNeETTI is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Athol, Mass. 

Artnur Peacock is minister of the 
Universalist church in London, England. 

Rotanp Daring is a member of the 
staff of the Community Council of Bos- 
ton and director of job counseling at 
the Veterans Center. 
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The Leader and Free Trade in Ideas 


EVERAL important questions were raised in the 

discussion about THe CuristiAn Leaver and its 
editor at the recent conference of the Planning Council 
at Ferry Beach, and as we believe that we can throw 
light on them we propose to discuss them frankly, and 
kindly. : 

Many friendly things were said about the editor 
that need not have been said. One was related to 
the personal sacrifices of the editor in doing the work. 
We state the obvious: What costs a denomination 
little im money may cost that denomination much in 
power. A cheap editor is a dear editor if he is not 
competent and loyal. And beyond the question as to 
whether an editor cares is the deeper question, Does 
that editor see? 

- Even closer to the discussion at Ferry Beach is this 
question, If an editor sees, is he wise and courageous, 
or unwise and cowardly, in what he gives to and what he 
withholds from those who pay their money to get a 
free, unbossed, untrammeled paper? 

Several competent, loyal people close to the general 
superintendent, including Dr. and Mrs. Clinton Lee 
Scott, Rev. Douglas Frazier and Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
felt that the editor was unwise, a stumbling block to 
progress, and ought in one way or another to be 
curbed. ; 

Some of the speakers expressed great personal love 


‘for the editor, but he was not present to reply, But, 


my dear, if you love me so much, why did you kick 
me downstairs? 

Writing seriously, we record our gratitude for this 
debate with its pros and its cons. 

Among those taking part were Dean John Murray 
Atwood, Dr. Stanley Manning, Rev. William E. 
Gardner, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, Rev. William J. 
Arms, Dean A. I. Spanton, Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone and Rev. Horton Colbert. The 
general superintendent presided. 

The debate about the paper is of value to us in its 
many incidental suggestions. It is of more value to 
us and to everybody else in bringing into clear focus 
what has been in the background for several years— 
the question as to whether Universalists shall continue 
to have the free journal of denominational opinion that 
they have had for 125 years or shall turn the paper 
into a house organ. — 

Said Miss Bruner, “We ought to have a planned 
journal under the Universalist Church of America.” 

Now we do not object to raising that question. 
Far from it! There are many arguments to be made 


for the plan. A heavy load would be taken off the 
shoulders of the directors of the Universalist Publishing 
House. Picked men and women on the board of the 
Universalist Church of America would be in charge. 
We could name a score of gifted young men: and 
women who could edit such a paper and do it well. 
Dr. Scott is a man of marked literary ability. Mrs. 
Scott is a gifted woman with editorial experience. 
At least six in that group at Ferry Beach would make 
great editors. Some of them might bring back the old 
days of religious journalism. There would not be any 
trouble in producing a planned journal under the 
Universalist Church of America perhaps at a dollar a 
year, perhaps containing many important pictures, 
and unquestionably a paper that would do valuable 
work. : 

Now why do some people want such a paper 
instead of the paper that they have? Not because 
the general superintendent, Miss Bruner and Mr. 
Frazier do not now have a chance to speak through the 
paper. They are encouraged to speak. Not because 
all the shades of denominational opinion cannot now 
be expressed. As Dean Spanton put it at Ferry Beach, 
“With freedom of discussion in letters (Reactions) we 
have in effect several editors for THe Lraper now.” 

Not because conventions are not fully reported. 
There is not a General Assembly of any denomination 
more adequately reported than the General Assembly 
of the Universalist Church of America. 

We do not have to probe deeply for the reason for 
the demand for a different paper. 

Said Mrs. Scott, “The editorial policy of Tue 
Leaver spikes what the general superintendent is trying 
to promote.” 

Said Miss Bruner: “There is no question about the 
truth of what Mrs. Scott said about the spiking of 
policies. It is felt in the field.” 

Said Mr. Frazier: “In Tue Leaner, criticism comes 
before the programs are developed. Last night we 
discussed possible blocking of our programs. Here 
is one possible serious block.” 

We realize that we are here giving only a brief 
statement of views expressed, but we believe it to be 
accurate. 

The thoughtful reader will be surprised, however, 
that nobody said anything about programs that ought 
to be spiked or about programs so hastily conceived or 
so poorly described that they are unable to make head- 
way against these Leapur spikes. Might not the spikes 
have been beneficent? 

We are amazed at our own great power. How 
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comes it, we ask, that a paper that “reaches so few 
people” can, to use the language of Mrs. Scott, spike 
so completely? 

We are amazed also.as we look back at over twenty- 
two years of our guiding the destinies of the paper at 
the few feeble spikes we have driven. They were 
not even good tenpenny nails. We have not driven 
any real spikes—but we ought to have. 

Consider this, Universalists of the United States 
and Canada! Is there any safer, wiser, better, more 
Universalist way of doing things than to talk plans 
over before launching them? In the state conventions, 
where so much group discussion has been promoted, 
have not the results vindicated the wisdom of the 
plan? Is not this very conference at Ferry Beach an 
illustration of what we might well do all the time? 
Are not many minds beftér than one? Ought not the 
local church to be considered in launching drives and 
programs? Among Universalists is the public examina- 
tion of an idea to be characterized as driving a spike? 

The Congregationalists have before them a plan for 
merger with Presbyterians and one for merger with 
the Evangelicals. These plans are being urged by 
the “higher-ups” of the denomination. The big objec- 
tion to the movement is that it is a movement of 
centralization. If the plan is adopted the keys of the 
local church henceforth will be under the orders of the 
presbytery. In spite of the fact that debate will be 
dangerous to the plans, the “higher-ups” long before 
the Grand Rapids meeting decided that this debate 
should be carried into every local church in the denomi- 
nation so that action of local churches would be in- 
formed action. 

We hold that every paper in our fellowship has 
not only a right but a duty to discuss the plans of the 
general superintendent and also every idea that is 
germinating in the field of religion. If either the cold 
blasts of criticism or the hot air of ill-considered dis- 
cussion make the idea shrivel, we will drop a tear, but, 
so far as we are concerned, it can shrivel. More times 
than not, however, the soft cooings of this gentle editor 
have kept a feeble technic alive. 

Do we want a paper free to lead in a big group 
discussion? We believe that we do. And let nobody 
tell us that a paper under the control of a board of 
officials can be exactly as free as one independently 
controlled. No official—not even an editor—can 
scrutinize fairly his own work. And if he could his 
readers would discount his appraisal. 

In our judgment, Tue Curistran Leaver has influ- 
ence. It reaches a higher percentage of the constitu- 
ency than most denominational journals. It goes to 
the workers, church-school teachers and superintend- 
ents, and state and national officials. There is not a 
thing that the general superintendent wants to say 
that he cannot say in Tar Leaver. A direct means 
of communication between the general superintendent 
and the constituency such'as Dr. Scott is urging would 
reach more people of course, especially if it were dis- 
tributed without cost to the reader, but it is a fair 
question as to whether or not it would receive more 
attention. 

The big thing is to make Universalism count in 
human affairs. 

In one of his great dissents in the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


called upon us to be eternally vigilant “against 


attempts to check the expression of opinions, even 
those that we loathe and believe to be fraught with 
death.” And he said: 


When men have realized that time has upset many fight- ’ 
ing faiths, they may come to believe even more than they 
believe the very foundations of their own conduct that the 
ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in ideas 
—that the best test of truth is the power of the thought to 
get itself accepted in the competition of the market, and 
that truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely 
can be carried out. 


INCREASING USE OF PROFANITY 


WO leading New York ministers spoke out 

recently about the increasing use of profanity, by 
men in public life and in the armed forces. Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, pastor of the Marble Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, attributed the practice to a lack of 
good taste. He declared: “It seems that we are 
developing quite an aggregate of ‘tough boys’ in 
American public life today. I refer to the fact that 
it is scarcely possible to read a newspaper any more 
that does not contain the explosive ‘damns’ of public 
figures... . For example, a leading public figure arrives 
from a trip and leaps from his plane shouting, ‘I am 
damn glad to be back.’ . . . Just today, one of our 
officials in Washington, speaking of a certain board’s 
policy, said, ‘It would be pretty damn tough. ... 
The public men of other years may have cussed plenty 
in private, but they had the good taste to keep it out 
of public address.” Dr. John S. Bonnell, pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, called the increase 
in profanity a “manifestation of instability.” War 
times generally see a rise of profanity due to wide- 
spread resentment against war conditions which limit 
human freedom. It is disgusting to hear public men 
reveal their “personal instability” by a profanity 
which only evidences the desire to be regarded as 
“tough.” They cannot have our respect. The sooner 
they stop this silly and debasing practice the better. 
i they will not, we must do our best to eliminate 
them from positions of public importance.—Editorial 
in the Watchman-Examiner. 


ALONG STONY CREEK 


LONG Stony Creek in the hill country of New 
York State and along Stony Creek in the moun- 
tains of Virginia religious services were. held on August 
27. Both were largely attended and both were con- 
ducted by sincere people, but they represented widely 
differig conceptions of religion. Both services were 
based on the belief that there is a God and that it is 
best for man to have faith in God and to do his will. 
But in the one service the emphasis was upon the 
basic things of religion and in the other upon a bizarre 
literalism in the interpretation of scripture. 

The keynote of the one service was: “What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

The key text of the other service was healing by 
faith, handling rattlesnakes without danger, taking 
strychnine to prove that God would take care of his 
own. 
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We are glad to emphasize the message of the late 
Dr. Perkins, that we ought to look behind words to 
real meanings and behind ceremonies to the thing 
that is actually in the heart of the worshiper. But 
upon us also rests the duty of condemning words that 
hide meanings and of condemning practices, however 
well meant, that are socially harmful. 

It does not show any real trust in God to let a 
rattlesnake bite one or to swallow strychnine. It 
shows blind contempt for the laws of God. The laws 
of health are laws of God as much as the Ten Com- 
mandments. When one finds out what faith really is, 
he has learned that there is no faith in fooling with 
rattlesnakes, The faith is in controlling rattlesnakes. 

There is no faith in avoiding quinine when you 
need it. The faith lies in believing that the bark of 
the tree that has helped others can help you. 

The people along Stony Creek, in Schoharie 


County, New York, did not gather to thank God that 


they were not as other men are, but they gathered in 
a spirit of decent humility. 

There is nothing pharasaical, however, in realizing 
that the simple religion of Jesus is far above the reli- 
gion of the fanatical mountaineers. And in caring 
deeply about giving others the joy and peace of sane 
religion lies the very heart of Christianity. 


\ 
READ MORE POETRY 


F we would act as intelligent men in the presidential 
campaign now begun, let us read more poetry. If 
we would do our part in the winning of the war and 
the making of the peace, let us read more poetry. If 
we would rise uy above the machineries of our 
vocations and understand what we are set to do, let 
us read more poetry. 

Why do we so cripple ourselves and harm others 
through failure to read poetry? 

Here are continually pressing upon us the worst 
and unhappiest thoughts of the poorest minds. 

‘Shelley told us long ago that “poetry is a record 
of the best thoughts and the happiest moments of the 
best and happiest minds.” 

We do not minimize the importance of the siedhhe 
of Mr. Dewey and Mr. Roosevelt, or the importance 
of the question as to whether all the little nations 
should be given a seat in the upper chamber of the 
new League of Nations—and certainly we do not 
minimize the importance of a religious education num- 
ber of Tue Curistan Leaper—but we humbly submit 
the testimony of William Wordsworth and plead for 
a bath now and then in great poetry: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the. sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


THE LIBERATION OF FRANCE 


HESE must be great days in France. We our- 

selyes saw the liberation of 1918. We never have 
been able to put into words that are adequate the 
happenings and the emotions of such days. 

The reporters on the spot now day by day express. 
something of the profound spiritual, intellectual and 
physical upheaval in the hearts of the French people. 
For the first time some of the American soldiers are 
catching the deeper meanings of the struggle. They 
now have glimpses of the almost superhuman efforts 
put forth by the soldiers of France so long under- 
ground and now fighting in the open by their side. 
They see the delirious joy of liberated thousands. 

There are things not so beautiful to think about: 
old grudges are paid off; cruel reprisals by some of 
those who have been under the harrow are made. 
But it would have been worth much to have been able 
to roll ito Grenoble, Cherbourg, or Bordeaux, and, 
above all, to have been in Paris. 

Involved in the situation is the question of food, 
but other factors show dramatically that man does 
not live by bread alone. Things that in ordinary times: 
people do not think much about are seen now as. 
priceless boons. Think what it must mean to people 
shut off from the rest of the world and shut off from 
much of their own land to achieve freedom of move- 
ment, freedom of speech, freedom to do the work that | 
they want to do, freedom to listen to the radio, to 
have free newspapers, and to assemble at the corner or 
in the café and talk it all over! Think of the reunions! 
Think of the new self-respect! Think of the heights 
and depths of patriotism in the shouts of “Vive la 
France.” 

France is the United States. There are Lavals 
everywhere. There are the people “on the make.” 
There are the dumb, driven cattle. There are the 
poets and the singers. There are the mother hearts 
and the father hearts. There is nothing so essentially 
different in France that we cannot imagine how we 
would feel were we now going through the liberation 
of Boston, Beards Hollow and Washington. 

_ As we rejoice in the news, let us resolve to redouble 
our efforts in one of the great hours of human history. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Some Universalists are so contrary that they take 
August, the month when church work traditionally 
stops, to put forth their greatest efforts and to achieve 
their finest victories. 


. 


We doubt if the followers of Jesus in the early days 
worried as much as we do about the size of congrega- 
tions. Bigness, to them, was not greatness. The thing 
to be done loomed up more clearly than the reward 
to be gained or the speech of people. 


“Half the U.S. Army,” said a fellow traveler, “seems 
to be on railroad trains.” Then the train stopped and 
a tall young officer was greeted by a gentle, lovely old 
lady. “Well, they have earned the right,” he added. 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1944 


(Approved by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and Issued ; 
Through Its Department of the Church and Social Service.) ; 


Requested to be read in the churches on Labor Sunday, September 3, 1944, , 
or, if preferred, on September 10, 1944 


HE purposes which Jesus Christ announced as he 

began his ministry are today, as in every day, a 
charter for his church: “To preach the gospel to the 
poor, ... to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Loyal to his purpose, 
the church must have an active sympathy with all who 
are in any kind of need, suffering from any form of 
injustice or struggling for a better life. 

A major problem of social justice facing America 
this Labor Day is that of planning adequately for the 
millions of returning soldiers who must find their way 
into productive industry at the very moment when 
industry is undergoing the terrific adjustments inci- 
dent to a return to peacetime production. A way 
can be found through consultation and co-operation 
between management and labor to make such adjust- 
ments, and at the same time maintain production at 
a level that will continue to guarantee full employment. 

Such employment is the key to a continued pros- 
perity, for it assures a steady demand for consumers’ 
goods through placing adequate purchasing power in 
the hands of the people. In our system industry can 
continue to produce only so long as markets are made 
available; and markets depend in large part upon 
adequate purchasing power created by the maintenance 
of full employment. 


Christian Society Must Guarantee Full Employment 


Therefore, the Christian church, proclaiming the 
essential worth of personality, would be remiss in its 
solemn duty did it not reaffirm again this Labor Day 
its belief that a Christian society is under sacred 
obligation so to organize itself that everyone willing 
and able to work may be guaranteed some meaningful 
occupation. The Christian church must point out that 
a. society which can do this under the pressure of total 
war must also do so under a peacetime economy. 

Thoughtful Americans are looking beyond the 
present crisis and formulating plans that will guarantee 
a greater security in the postwar world. Failure of 
society so to organize itself as to achieve such security 
would constitute the admission that the ends now 
being fought for at such staggering cost in lives and 
materials are not worth maintaining once the sacrifices 
have been made and the victory of arms assured. 


Labor, Employers and Consumers 


In order to maintain full employment in peacetime, 
the problem of production must be tackled along three 
main fronts. Organized labor should be encouraged to 
maintain and strengthen its recent great gains which 
have already helped to raise the general level of living. 


At the same time, labor is under the solemn respon- 
sibility so to discipline itself as to merit the approval 
of fair-minded people. Responsible labor leadership 
must make its contribution to the common good on 
the basis of justice to the employer and to the general 
public as well as to labor. 

But steady employment in the postwar world will 
depend also on the full co-operation of management. 
Management is likewise under obligation to place the 
common good above its own selfish interest. American 
businessmen will meet their full responsibility only as 
they direct their great ingenuity toward meeting con- 
sumption needs on a world scale. 

Our American industrial system, with its mutual 
dependence on capital and labor, will hold the respect 
of society to the degree that it.can succeed in adapt- 
ing its program to the demandé of a world economy. 
Any tendency toward a narrow isolationism or economic 
imperialism on the part of industrial leadership would 
constitute a betrayal of the millions who are making 
such sacrifices on the world battlefronts, and would 
constitute a step toward World War Number Three. 
Our churches as part of a world-wide fellowship could 
not but resist such a development. We appeal, there- 
fore, to management and labor alike to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in a vast program for world-wide peace 
and prosperity. 


Service to the Common Good 


The economic goal of tomorrow’s world will be the 
production of more goods at lower prices for more 
people. An economy, therefore, that is planned to serve 
the consumer promises the greatest security, because 
the differences arising between labor and management 
can best be solved by a reference away from either 
group to society at large. All unite at the point of 
their consumer interest. 

Modern society has never been confronted by the 
problem of over-production but of under-consumption, 
largely through lack of purchasing power. Basic human 
needs in terms of food, clothing and adequate housing 
have never fully been met even in prosperous America. 
The task of providing for such human needs will require 
an industrial effort sufficient to give an adequate return 
to labor, management, and capital. An important 
part of this task will be the relief and rehabilitation of 
the world’s stricken areas. 

The church is not called upon to devise schemes of 
social organization or technical plans for industry, but 
it must manifest its deep concern for the spirit and 
motive of our economic life. In order to be true to its - 
Lord, who “came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” it must constantly urge service to the com- 
mon good. 


‘bodily well-being, my wife and children. 


. fight. 
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Christ and Denmark 


“Jesus ... who compels me” 


Kaj Munk: 


| The death of Kaj Munk at the hands of the Nazis 
January 4, 1944, stiffened the resistance of Denmark and 
of the Danish churches. 

Tn our issue of May 20, 1944, by permission of the Danish 
Lutheran Publishing House of Blair, Nebraska, we published 
“Christ and John the Baptist,” the first in a series of four 
sermons by Kaj Munk smuggled out of Denmark and re- 
published with the original cover and sold at 40 cents. 

Now by the kind permission of P. A. Magnussen, man- 
ager of the Danish Lutheran Publishing House, we publish 
“Christ and Denmark,” the third sermon in the series. 

Although the Nazis seized and destroyed all copies of 
these sermons that they could find and murdered the 
preacher, there is no question about the influence that they 
have exerted. Underground church publications sprang up 
in the months after Kaj Munk’s death. “Resisting Danes” 
now see the hour of liberation drawing near. 

Kaj Munk was not only a popular preacher, he was a 
dramatist and poet, and his plays were acted in the leading 
theaters of Denmark. 

He has been called the Danish Martin Niemoeller. 

A Finnish poet paid a tribute to Kaj Munk on January 
14, 1944, mm Arbetarbladet, a Swedish-language newspaper 
published in Helsingfors. It appeared in Tue CurisTIAN 
Leaver of May 20. 


T is New Year’s Day—not for the church but for the 

world. The church has its own New Year, the first 

Sunday in Advent. Then we sing, “Welcome again, 
New Year of Grace, O be welcome today.” 

The first of January is no church holiday. It may 
well be called a holiday in a worldly sense. Our 
thoughts go from the church out to the world about 
us, to our native land. A new year comes to Denmark 
today. How has the old year been? What will the 
new year bring? We ask today in the church: What 
did we get from Christ during the past year for which 
we should give him thanks? And what will he ask of 
us in the year before us? 

Many Christians will say, We thank God that we 
were kept out of the war the past year. 

Certainly, I too love my home, my Ronee my 
I too would 
almost despair to see my home in ruin, and my 
children lying about maimed in the midst of dust and 
debris. Yet there are two things which I, God help 
me, would even less like to see: truth betrayed and my 
country without honor. 

I cannot join in thanking God that we have been 
kept out of war. In the first place we have not been 
kept out of war. Our country has suffered occupation. 
What that may come to mean in terms of blood and 
fire, in bombing attacks and invasion, no one knows. 
And, secondly, you can’t thank God that he helped 
you cheat in a horse trade. God demanded that we 
We failed to obey his command. We failed 
to carry out our own decision. You must not mock 
God by thanking him that the devil takes care of 
his own. 


_ himself in the devil’s hands. 


No, he. who fails God puts 
We are not heeding our 
call and destiny. Denmark is under the wrath of God. 
That’s why we are so well off. 

We have shirked our duty. We let others bleed 
for our guilt and for our cause. We have sold our 
souls to the evil spirit of compromise and written the 
contract in the blood of others. That’s how we come 
to be so lucky. 

The pen burns my hand like a hot iron as I write 
these words. But I must speak out—because I am 
a Christian man, because I occupy a pulpit, because 
the gospel for today mentions the name Jesus. He it 
is who compels me. 

Where is our people’s struggle for the faith we 
proclaim? Where is its contribution toward victory 
for the ideals we cherish? 

Do not believe the politicians when they flatter 
you. True, there are many good and honorable men 
among them. Danish legislators are fully as good as 
those of other countries when it comes to clean hands. 
They are free from lust for either power or pelf. 
But they fail to see their task as one of leadership; 
they permit themselves to be led. Under present rules 
their very existence as politicians demands that they 
flatter the people, flatter the voters. Do not trust 
them. They have an ax to grind. 

Do not trust the men of the Folk High Schools. 
Alas, where is the red faith and white wrath of the 
Folk High School in this black night? One could 
imagine this child of Grundtvig conceived in old age 
when vitality and virility ran low. It was Pastor 
Bartholdy of the Inner Mission who spoke the words 
the Folk High School should have spoken in this crisis 
—and which Grundtvig would have spoken had he 
been among us today. There are Folk High Schools 
from which come the sound of Skraep,* and God be 
praised for them! But as a rule such schools have 
hard going. 

Do not trust too much in the preachers. As a rule 
they are poorly paid. They are brought up as human- 
ists. They have forgotten—or never learned—what 
Christianity is. They have imbibed lo-o-o-ve with the 
bottle milk in the cradle. In a world of men they too 
often plead the cause of the effeminate. They “abstain 
from politics.’ They preach peace at any price for 
the uplift of the devil, who rejoices to see evil develop 
in peace. The Scriptures do not say, When your 
neighbor is smitten on one cheek it is your duty to 
hold him so that he may be smitten on the other cheek 
also. 

Do not trust the preachers until they wake up and 
remember that they are servants of the whole gospel, 


Do I exaggerate? 


*Name of sword with which Prince Uffe defeated enemies 
from the South. 
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and of the Prince of Peace who came not to bring 
peace but a sword; of him who forgave Peter and 
permitted Judas to hang himself; of him who was meek 
and humble of heart and yet drove the sacrilegists 
from the temple courts. 

And do not trust the majority, which likes to take 
things easy and therefore is easy to please. The great 
masses feel happy when their leaders praise them for 
self-discipline, matchless unity, and high culture. How 
much of the discipline is cowardice? Is the vaunted 
unity anything but inertia? And is their high culture 
ether than fawning before him who kicks open the 
door to their dwelling? Do not trust the great 
neglected masses. I believe that the heart of the 
nation is strong, but it has become encased in fat. 
Our people are like spoiled children. When has there 
appeared among us a real will, with courage to demand 
something of us? The late prime minister, who was 
buried at public expense, was tireless in underscoring 
that—when our own life and honor were at stake, 
and other peoples permitted themselves to be bombed 
into cripples—we carefully arranged to keep our build- 
ings undamaged and our hides unscratched. The poor 
fools (that was the obvious conclusion) in the other, 
fighting countries! Our greatest contemporary poet, 
whose books are best sellers, fills people with sunny 
tales of how well things always end in this wonderful 
world of ours. And one of our most popular lyric 
writers, one of the really great, nourished our people 
on such as this: 

Dingelinge lay, 
Dingeli and play 
And dingelinge lay. 


That game became very costly to us. 

Have we, then, done nothing at all to meet our 
fate as men? Yes, we arranged some meetings for 
young people, to which a number of old people came, 
sang some national songs, and then went home, feeling 
that they had done their full patriotic duty. 

And now our nation has permitted itself to become 
so powerless that good men in high office can be forced 
out, and others in whom we have no faith at all take 
their places. Meanwhile our police force has grown 
to prodigious proportions, and our courts often seem 
to have forgotten the law to remember the laws. 

How obediently they fall into the dust—editors 
and directors! There are so many who draw back, 
and so few that dare come forth. Those who scorn 
us can truly say that the free Danish people has, 
without one stroke of the sword, permitted itself to 
become enslaved. “Better a slave in the ashes than 
a hero in the cemetery.” 

On every festive occasion a speaker will open the 
evening’s program with some vague phrase about the 
difficult conditions under which we live, and express 
the pious hope that we may soon regain our freedom 
and independence. After that they eat and drink and 
frolic most merrily. The youth of other lands—well, 
their bodies rot on the battlefield; but the souls of our 
young people rot in the dance halls. 

We don’t dare demand seriousness of them, for we 
are not ourselves prepared to become serious. We are 
steeped to our necks in materialism, and we haven’t 
the slightest faith in the word of Christ that the soul 
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is of greater importance than the body. It is so easy 
to sing at the close of a meeting: 


Strive for all thou holdest dear, 
Die, if God so meant it... 


We like to sing it, but to mean it and live accordingly 
—no, God forbid! And, once again, God forbid! 

And the men who protest, men who really want 
to do something; they who know that our youth will 
become demoralized if they are forced into a passive 
state; and that the country is cheated of its future 
when men think only of the present; they who resist 
double dealing—what happens to them? Their own 


countrymen, at the behest of strangers, drag them to’ 


prison, though it flouts our free constitution and 
outrages our people’s sense of right and justice. 
So many of Denmark’s best men and women have 
already been attacked, deported, exiled, that it may 
well be said we have civil war on our hands. 

Henrik Ibsen wanted to teach the Norwegian 
people to be great in their thinking. Our poets and 
leaders have taught us to prate and to beg—“Too bad 
about compulsory military training. .. . It is not right 
that young people are asked to abstain until they are 
married.” We were Europe’s most highly favored 
people, and yet we always pitied ourselves and be- 
moaned our very existence. 

Great in their thinking! Did Ibsen succeed in 
teaching his people? ‘Yes, behold his nation today. 
Their courage and power light the world. How the 
Danish Church has admired that of our brother nation 
for its erect bearing and clear thinking! The Finnish 
people and the Norwegian people are no greater than 
we—and yet how much greater! 

What have we Danes to cling to? Our historic 
past? That is of no value unless it lives in us today. 
Our free constitution? That is of value only to a 
people highly resolved to respect it, and who demand 
that it be respected. Our king? He is no longer young, 
and illness and accident have been hard on him. 
Yet he is our rallying symbol, and he has our whole- 
hearted devotion. But he is only one; and who are 
the men about him? 

There was a woman from the island of Funen who, 
cn a certain occasion, exclaimed in desperation, “But 
this is terrible; we have then no one but the Lord in 
whom we can trust.” So “terrible” is our situation 
today. We can trust no one but the Lord. But how 
fortunate we are to have a God whose wrath also is 
grace, who has forgiveness of sin for a whole people, 
and who “renews your strength that you become young 
again like the eagle.” 

This is what our old nation needs; a rejuvenating 
power, God’s rejuvenating strength, that a new people 
may come forth, which is yet the old, worthy sons of 
the fathers. The gospel will have to teach the Danish 
nation to think as a great people; to choose honor 
rather than profit, freedom rather than a well-paid 
guardianship; to believe in the victory of the spirit of 
sacrifice; to believe that life comes out of death, and 
that the future comes out of giving oneself; in short, 
faith in Christ. What would it profit a people if it 
gained all the advantages of the world but lost its soul? 

The cross in our flag—it is long since we realized 


adie alihl 
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that it stands for something, and we have forgotten 
that now. And yet it is the cross that characterizes 
the flags of the North. We have come to church— 
the few of us who go to church—and we have heard 
about the cross, about Christ’s example of suffering, 
and Christ’s words about self-denial and struggle. 
We have thought that this was all to be taken in a 
spiritual sense, and that it did not pertain to our time. 
We thought we were Christians when we sat in church 
and sang amen. But no, no! We are Christians only 
when we go out into the world and say no to the devil, 
renounce all his works and all his ways, and say yes to 
the Holy Spirit. 

Today, on the first day of the new year, we ask you 
here from the church, you men of the Danish Govern- 
ment—if you truly desire to govern a Christian people 
—that you, in the year before us, act in the spirit of 
the power and love of Christ. We know that your 
task is titanic; but if you follow the Spirit of God, 
then he who is stronger than all the titans will give 
you fortitude, wisdom and strength. 

Our people are becoming more and more divided 
into rich and poor. You must persecute without mercy 
the wealth that comes of the war. You must tax those 
who take blood money and compel them to divide 
their profits with the tens of thousands who suffer 
from the high cost of living and the swindle of sub- 
stitutes. You must erect a barricade about our youth, 
who are becoming more perverse and vulgar day by 
day. You must call to account parents who fail to 
guard their children against vermin and social disease, 
and against the vicious night life that threatens to ruin 
them for all time. You must be faithful to the God- 
given ideals of democracy; do not coerce conscience; 
do not use violence against religions other than those 
of violence; give every man access to honest justice; 
shun as the plague any persecution of defenseless ones. 
And do not forget you are guardians of the crown 
jewels of a thousand-year-old realm. You are to guard 
them not only today but for a thousand years to come. 
The three largest and most precious of the jewels are 
honor, honor, honor. Guard these first, last, and 
always. If you cannot preserve them it were better 


that you did not exist. 


% * + 


The snow is melting, the fog is clearing away; and 
before us lies a land that will soon be -green again. 
We love it, oh so much; for it is Denmark. We love 
it for the bravery of Rolfe, for the foresight of Thyra, 
for the Viking-Christianity of Absalon, for Margaret’s 
nobility of soul, for the faithful work of Christian IV, 
for the faith and perseverance of South Jutland 
farmers, for our mother’s toil-worn hands, for our loved 
one’s midsummer night kiss. We love it for its open, 
cheerful capital, for Funen’s unique beauty and for 
Jutland’s English hue, for all its jabbering islets, and 
for the ocean that is our empire—from the River to 
the ends of the earth. 

And we love our country when she prospers and 
laughs, and tells the world tales that are true; but we 
love her most when she lies prostrate in shame because 
—hbecause we failed. Oh, mother, forgive us! 

Millenniums lie before us. Shall our children and 
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their children think of this period—and of us—in such 
a way that we must blush in our graves? 

No! Therefore we pray: Give us Christianity, give 
us courage and faith to rise out of despondency and 
fickleness to will only that which is right, no matter 
what the cost. Betrayal of ideals is alone enough to 
ruin land and people. May we have courage to again 
become loyal to that in which we believe—though the 
prisons be filled to the point of bursting. Those who 
have willingly let their necks be shaven in honor of 
the Philistines will have to pull the grinders in Gaza 
till their hair grows out again. 

Lead us, thou cross in our flag, lead us into that 
Nordic struggle where shackled Norway and bleeding 
Finland fight against an idea which is directly opposed 
to all our ideas. Lead old Denmark forth to its new 
spirit. Not by the grace of others, or their promises, 
shall Dannebrog again become a free banner. For 
freedom only God can give; and he gives it only to 
those who accept its responsibilities. Lead us, cross 
in our flag, forward toward unity with other flags of 
the cross. With honor and liberty regained, the old 
Denmark in the young North—that vision looms 
before us this New Year’s Day. We who have the vision 
will give ourselves to its realization. We promise we 
will. May God hear our vow and add his amen! 


Bell of the “Lutine” 
Famous Voice of Lloyds of London 


Wartime restrictions may have silenced its voice, 
but they cannot dim the seafarer’s interest in the bell 
of the Lutine at Lloyds of London. 

Every time there is a report of a vessel lost at sea, 
this bell is tolled to inform the insurance brokers at 
Lloyds of the latest marine disaster. It is joyfully 
rung whenever a ship already reported lost at sea 
belatedly shows up at some port of call. 

It was originally the ship’s bell of the British-owned 
Lutine, one of the sunken treasureships of yesterday. 
The Lutine sank off the Isle of Terchelling in the North 
Sea in the year 1799. An estimated $6,000,000 in gold 
lies in the hold of the Lutine, some of which has already 
been salvaged. 

Divers long ago stripped the vessel of much of its 
metal in places that were easy of access. At that time 
the ship’s bell was also recovered and presented to 
Lloyds. 

Just before the outbreak of the present war there 
were reports that the Lutine’s gold was again to become 
the object of salvage experts. The work was expected 
to be carried on by the Billiton Tin Company of the 
Netherlands, using their new tin dredger, Karimata, 
in this latest attempt to salvage the Lutine’s treasure. 

Employing the most modern diving methods known, 


it was expected that the eighteenth-century treasure 


of the Lutine would shortly have been brought to the 
surface after nearly a century and a half in Davy 
Jones’ locker. But the war ended that hope, assuring: 
that the gold of the Lutine would remain submerged 
for at least a few more years—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
III—A Soldier’s Funeral 


Johannes 


OON after we arrived at the farm, there came the 

news that a man in service, the son of a farmer 
near by, was dangerously ill and that the father and 
mother had started for his bedside. 

A neighbor left-his hayfield and motored the parents 
to Albany, where they took the regular day coach for 
Chicago and Camp Ellis, Illinois. 

Two days later came word that the soldier had 
died an hour after the father and mother reached 
him. I was asked to officiate at the funeral. 

I knew the boy well. Two years ago he worked 
in the haying on our farm. Earlier I had seen him 
here or there where he was employed as a farm laborer, 
and once at his own home. 

He lived in a little side valley that ended at his 
father’s farm. The farmhouse was comfortable and 
the people hard-working, but there were only two 
‘boys in the family and the father was beginning to 
feel that he could not work as hard as he always had. 
The only boy for whom I ever went to the draft board 
to ask deferment on account of the need of farm labor 
was one of these boys—the one who finally was taken 
in the draft. 

He made a good soldier, came home on leave 
straight and strong and weighing 185 pounds, instead 
of 160 or 165, as he did when he worked on the farm. 
He had been made a member of the military police, and 
all the testimony is that he did his duties well. He 
entered the Army April 16, 1943, and died a few 
minutes after midnight on July 4, 1944. So he had 
a service of fifteen months. He contracted mfantile 
paralysis and, in spite of all modern inventions, the 
artificial lung and all the rest of it, it was a losing 
fight. 

The funeral at an undertaker’s in a neighboring 
village was largely attended. It was the first funeral 
of a soldier of the present war that had been held in 
either Richmondville, where he belonged, or in Cobles- 
kill, where the funeral was held. 

Six soldiers and sailors of the present war, in- 
valided home for disability, served as bearers. Veterans 
of the last war organized in the Richmondville Post 
of the American Legion formed an escort, and the 
services of the Legion followed my brief committal 
service at the grave. Never have I heard the volleys 
that are fired over the grave better done. Never has 
taps been sounded more perfectly. 

It was a beautiful Sunday afternoon, hot but with 
a breeze, and the line of motor cars stretched out a 
long distance. We all did our best to show our respect 
for a soldier who fell in the line of duty as much as if 
he had been shot in the South Seas or on the beach- 
head of Normandy. 


* * * 


Up at the farm, handling some old schoolbooks of 


- “He is my father.” 


my father’s, I opened a copy of The Analytical Fifth 
Reader published in 1867. I sat down to look at it 
because my eye caught the name of A. H. Quint. One 
of the selections by Quint was “A Soldier’s Funeral.” 
At the back of the book I found extensive notes 
“Biographical, Historical, Etc. Explanatory of Allu- 
sions in the Selections.” Thus for the selection’ “A 
Soldier’s Funeral’? were given explanations of Harpers 
Ferry, Shenandoah and Potomac. And of the author 
it said: “A. H. Quint is a clergyman of Massachusetts. 
He was a chaplain in the Union Army during the 
great rebellion of 1861-65.” 

In Boston, my office is in the Congregational 
Building, and one of the handiest things about it is 
the fact that the Congregational Library is installed 
there. One of the librarians is Miss Quint. One day 
I asked her if she was related to Rev. J. H. Quint, a 
fellow member of two ministers’ clubs, and she replied, 
After I read the selection in the 
old reader I asked her if she was related to Rev. 
Alonzo H. Quint who was a chaplain in the Civil War, 
and she said: “What do you know about him? He 
was my grandfather.” : 

The regiment to which Chaplain Quint belonged 
was encamped on Braddock Heights, overlooking 
Harpers Ferry. A regiment marched in one night on 
its way back to Pennsylvania to be mustered out at 
the end of a three-month enlistment. They brought 
with them a comrade dangerously ill, and when they 
departed they left him behind. He had typhoid fever. 
Chaplain Quint visited him and prayed with him, but 
he was past speaking. And that night he died. The 
selection in the old reading book is a description of his | 
funeral. “He was buried,” says Quint, “in the way 
of soldiers which, to one unaccustomed to the sight, is 
deeply interesting. A suitable escort (for a private, 
eight rank and file, properly commanded) is formed 
in two ranks opposite to the tent of the deceased, with 
shouldered arms and bayonets unfixed. On the appear- 
ance of the coffin, the soldiers present arms. The 
procession then forms, on each side of the coffin, three 
bearers without arms; immediately preceding are the 
eight soldiers with arms reversed (the musket under 


‘the left arm, barrel downward and steadied by the 


left hand behind the back); in front is the music than 
whose dirge no sadder sounds ever fall upon my ear as 
they proceed to the place of burial. With slow and 
measured step and muffled drum, they move. At the 
grave, the coffin is placed on one side, the soldiers 
resting upon their arms, the muzzle upon the foot, the 
hands clasped upon the butt and the head bowed upon 
the hands. The chaplain, who has walked in the rear 
of the coffin, conducts the burial service, ‘earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ Three volleys are fired 
over the grave and the last kindness to the comrade 
is over. The graveyard left, immediately the band 
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strikes up a cheerful air and takes its way back to 
camp and to living duties.” 

The article goes on to point out that no one there 
in the camp knew the man and no kindred wept by the 
grave, that he made his bed alone in a deserted grave- 
yard on the bold cliff that overlooks the Shenandoah 
and Potomac that there unite to form a mighty river. 
“But the soldiers subdued their roughness and laid him 
down tenderly.” It was a hard and rocky soil where 
they cut the grave but in it “the evergreen was thriving 
and the wild flowers perfumed the air.” Far below 
the two rivers kept rolling along. I have often sensed 
the majesty and sublimity of those heights above 
Harpers Ferry when I have visited the historic spot 
only some fifty miles from Washington. 

On the very day that this boy’s regiment was 
mustered out he was buried. That very night the 
other regiment had the command “ready to march” 
and soon struck tents and plunged through the dark, 
foaming waters to the southern shore. The boy they 
left behind had forded another river—the chaplain said 
“to the land of perfect peace.” And the chaplain 
closes with the words: “And so will throngs be buried 
in this sad and mournful war. But out of the great 
clouds of private sorrow, will rise the triumph of our 


country’s glory.” 
* * 


Customs change—but some things do not change. 
The fact of death does not change, or the sorrow of 
relatives or the tenderness of comrades or the consola- 
tions of religion. Today there are fewer unknown 
soldiers—fewer unmarked graves. There are, in fact, 
fewer graves in proportion to the number of sick or 
wounded. A much higher percentage live to come 
home. Some of the surgery is nothing short of 
miraculous. But always some must give up their lives, 
and the farmer boy from our hollow was one of them. 

As these scenes are multiplied in our country, the 
fact of suffering and loss will be driven home to us. 
Our ability to sympathize with Russians, Britons, 
Chinese and others may be deepened. Perhaps we can 
grow into the stature of one who wrote long ago, 
“Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all com- 
fort; Who comforteth us in all our tribulation by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” 
Perhaps out of “the great clouds of private sorrow,” as 
Chaplain Quint expressed it, will rise the triumph of 
a peaceful world. 


The Spell 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


VERY family has special stories which everybody 

knows and tells. In my family there used to be 

several stories called “Emily stories.” This is one of 
them. 

Emily and Alice lived with us many years in 
England, Alice was the cook and comfortably fat; 
Emily was what ‘was called “house and parlor,” and 
she was thin and prim. Emily wore black with a high 
white collar, black stockings and shoes with very flat 
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heels. Emily’s whole world was England, and all the 
people in England were to her either “ladies and 
gentlemen” or “persons.” Sometimes Emily made it 
clear to me that, if one behaved like a “person,” one 
was a disgrace to the family. And whenever Emily 
announced that a “person” had come to see me, I knew 
that it was somebody who, in her opinion, ought to 
have come to the back door and not the front. 

One morning I had cut the grass and was wheeling 
the cuttings to the heap, when I spied Emily standing 
in the yard by the kitchen. I peered through the 
hedge and saw she was standing by the stone wall, 
and in her hand she held a white jar which once had 
contained the famous Dundee marmalade. I could 
see that she was full of resolution. Sure enough, 
Emily raised her arm and flung the jar against the 
wall, where it broke into a hundred pieces. Then she 
got the dustpan and brush, swept up the pieces and 
dumped them in the ash barrel, and went indoors. 
I was fascinated. -\ 


When I knew that Emily was out of the kitchen, 
I went in; for Alice would tell me what had happened. 
Alice was sitting peeling potatoes. “Alice,” I said, 
“what was Emily doing smashing marmalade jars in 
the yard?” 

Alice went on peeling, but she said, “Emily was put 
out, sir, real put out.” I waited. “It was one of them 
there mornings,” said Alice, “when everything goes 
wrong. First thing, Emily broke a blue cup. She next | 
to never breaks things, and she says, ‘There now! 
Depend upon it, Alice,’ she says, ‘that’s only the first. 
It’s fate, and I’m bound to break three. One accident 
and two more to follow.’ And sure enough at ten 
o’clock down goes a bottle of milk, and she says: ‘What 
did I tell you? But before I’m fated for the third, 
I'll do it myself.’ And she takes the marmalade jar 
and goes out and breaks it. ‘That’s done,’ she says, 
‘that’s broken the spell; that’s taken the fates by 
surprise.’ ” 

“But, Alice,’ I said, “that’s sheer nonsense. It’s 
superstition. It’s only because you think three things 
will happen that you expect it, and expecting it just 
makes you go and break things without knowing what 
you're doing. You attract misfortune by expecting it; 
that’s all; it’s a kind of hypnotism.” 

Alice went on peeling potatoes. 

“Really, Alice,’ I went on, “you must tell Emily. 
We can’t let ourselves be mastered by fate; we are 
meant to master fate. A remarkable woman like Emily 
is much too sensible to be beaten by events; we beat 
events; they don’t beat us.” 

Alice slapped the last potato into the bowl of 
water. Then she looked up at me and smiled: “Yes, 
sir; thank you. I don’t doubt but what you’re right. 
But Emily and me has our opinions, and it’s too late 
to change ’em at our time of life.” 

So I was beaten—almost, but not quite. For here 
I am, telling you the story—this “Emily story”—and 
adding that, however old we may be, we are still, thank 
heaven! young enough to match ourselves against evil 
and to say: “It shall not happen again. At least, 
today it shall not happen again. God and my courage 
shall break the spell.” 
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A Religion for Greatness 
IX— Scientific Universalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


A MONG the many challenging problems which must 
be met and solved in the near future is the 
relation between religion and science. It is no mere 
academic question involving a handful of highly 
specialized thinkers whose interests are far removed 
from the common welfare. It is a question which is 
basic to the future world and it behooves all of us to 
do some hard thinking about it. It is a truly radical 
problem, for it goes to the root of much of our present 
maladjustment. 

We frequently hear the statement that science is 
~remaking the world, and it seems to be so. The strik- 
‘ing developments of our time, such as air travel, 
-radio, television, explosives, plastics and innumerable 
smechanical devices, are the characteristics of our 
civilization. In the age of Pericles it was art and 
philosophy. In the thirteenth century it was religion. 
In the twentieth century it is science and the inven- 
tions which science makes possible. 

If this be true—and there are few who would deny 
it—then it is imperative that we inquire as to what 
science has to contribute to the salvation of the press- 
ing problems of unity and universality. Is it making 
for more security, peace and brotherhood? If science 
is to be the dominant and creative force in the 
immediate future what can we expect? A Wellsian 
destruction of the earth by rocket bombs, or the 
greatest era of wealth and happiness man has ever 
known? 

Whatever answer the future holds, we feel confident 
that both science and religion should be two of the 
major allies in the creative process. The insights of 
religion, as we have shown, reveal high purposes and 
ultimate goals. Religion deals with the kingdom of 
ends; it provides us with the “vision without which 
the people perish.” Science provides the means or 
method of implementing these ends and purposes. 
We cannot simply hope the kingdom of God into being 
by.a vague optimism. There must be ways and means 
which are concrete and tested in the laboratory of 
controlled experience. For these definite methods we 
look to science. 4 

These two great powers—religion and science— 
should function with perfect harmony. They should 
be like the right and left hand, working together as 
one, carrying out a common purpose with a common 
integrated action. But one of the tragedies of civiliza- 
tion, both past and present, is the enmity which has 
existed between the two. Here we have the two 
greatest resources of the human spirit warring against 
each other! High purposes yearning to be embodied 
in reality, scorning the very process which could make 
their embodiment: real. Systematic research and 
discovery of truth ignoring the ends which they are 
to serve. The result has too often been a religion 
obscurantist in its unwillingness to tést its doctrines 


by the well-proven methods of investigation, and a 
science stubborn in its unwillingness to ask the funda- 
mental question, what master it will serve. So we 
have a world tragically needing unity and the two 
forces most able to produce it divided and hostile. 
Until these powerful creative influences are brought 
into a functional harmony, the outlook for world 
civilization is indeed dark. If and when they can be 
integrated, working toward a common aim with a 
common method, what promise there may be for 
peace and brotherhood! 

Let us first examine what science is, see how it 
functions, what its powers and limitations may be. 
Let us go to the scientist himself for such a description, 
and we quote from Alexander Russell, a chemist of 
Oxford University: 


The aim of Natural Science is to describe the phenomena 
of the external world, and in a wide sense to understand it. 
In its most developed form science presents certain character- 
istic features; it is a progressively increasing body of 
knowledge concerning the external world; it deals with judg- 
ments for which unanimous assent may be obtained from 
qualified students of the subject concerned; it demands and 
accepts as the only test of validity empirical evidence; it 
makes its first appeal to those who are interested in truth 
for its own sake rather than to those who see in the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge a source of power over material 
things.* 

Science is thus primarily a method of observation, 
testing, comparing, validating, which finally issues in 
knowledge about the subject under investigation. 
Scientists are loyal to their method, they have a high 
sense of obligation to truth and may be sacrificial in 
pursuing their disciplines. Science deals with the 
world of measurable phenomena—a world which is 
revealed to the senses—a world which can be sub- 
jected to experimentation. A geologist may pound his 
rocks, dissolve them in acid, weigh them, describe 
them, measure them. He may eventually show the 
technologist how these rocks can be used to build 
houses, roads or ships, but that is not his main 
function. The physicist may rip a lump of matter 
into infinitesimally small constituent parts called 
electrons, protons and neutrons. He may uncover a 
world of electric force whirling about on the end of 
a needle or he may study the composition of stars and 
planets millions of light years away. He may turn 
that knowledge over to a technologist who uses it to 
run the radio or send a rocket bomb into the air; but 
the physicist is not a technologist. The biologist may 
probe into the living*cell of a plant or animal and find 
there a complex world made up of strange powers and 
forms of behavior. He may look into the mystery 
of the origin of life and stand in awe of what he has 


*Adventure: The Faith of Science and. the Science of 
Faith. Edited by Burnett Streeter. P. 4. The Macmillan 
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done. This knowledge may be made available to the 
technologist who uses it to breed better cattle or new 
species of wheat for the farmer. But the scientist is 
not primarily interested in how cattle or wheat are 
to be-used. And so on. 

The temper of the modern world is pragmatic. 
Tt likes the clear-cut methods used in the laboratory. 
It likes to get results which can be exactly measured. 
Instead of muddling, assuming and floundering about 
in a sea of abstractions, science moves steadily 
toward the solution of problems. See the chemist 
and physicist go about finding the answers to the 
age-old enigmas. They take their method into the 
laboratory and, following recognized procedure, they 
move steadily toward their goal. Most people in this 
twentieth century want to deal with facts and forces 
which, in the words of Father Divine, “tangibilitate.” 
Weare impatient of metaphysics—that which is beyond 
the physical—because when we enter that realm we 
seem to enter into a “holy fog” where things seem 
yague and unreal. Modern man wants to see the 
wheels go round. He is machine-minded, and in such 
mentality science gains the ascendancy. The prestige 
which formerly attached to religion, philosophy and 
art is now given to the field of science and those who 
work therein. 

Referring back to our definition we again empha- 
size the point made by Professor Russell, that: science 
“deals with judgments for which unanimous assent 
may be obtained from qualified students of the sub- 
ject concerned.” That is important. It is the basis for 
the unity and‘universality of the external world as we 
know it. Science describes phenomena and we agree. 
This iron ball weighs five pounds; this leaf is decidu- 
ous; this steam pressure may lift a given weight so 
many feet; this chemical element may be joined to 
another by such and such a pattern and according to 
an established table of valences. 

We agree, because the method pursued is sound, 
the results are demonstrable. Given time, the human 
mind will give assent to scientific facts, for these are 
unified and universal laws governing the actions of 
the mind. Nazi or American scientists agree on 
demonstrable facts about the external physical world. 
Greek and Bulgarian, negro and white, Catholic and 
Protestant, find the basis for agreement on the grounds 
of empirical evidence. No creed, nationality, or race 
ean long hold men back from the brotherhood of truth. 
No wonder, then, that great numbers of men in every 
part of the world are turning to science for the hope 
of that brotherhood which all good people hope will 
speedily come. 


And what does this religion of greatness say to this 
new power which is so rapidly taking possession of 
our culture? It says: Speed the day when it can be 
fully recognized and its resources fully utilized. Let 
us all have that greatness of spirit and universality of 
outlook which welcome truth wherever it may be 
found. We do not ask whether these new truths have 
the sanction of Moses or Mohammed. We do not 
look into some musty tome of inerrant scripture to 
find whether “thus saith the Lord.” Our minds are 
big enough to recognize fact and law wherever they 
may be found. If evolution be true, good—we shall 
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believe it. If we find that the universe is not infinite; 
but limited—good, we shall readjust our thinking to 
that fact. If matter is not dead and inert, but alive 
and dynamic—good again, we are not afraid or un- 
willing to change our minds about physics. 

If we find that these new truths make many of our 
old concepts of theology untenable, so be it! We do 
not want to try to maintain several incompatible 
truths in watertight compartments of the mind. If the 
new astronomy makes a first-century God unthinkable, 
then let’s have a God who is thinkable in ‘terms of the 
twentieth century. If modern chemistry, physics and 
biology make old ideas about creation and destiny 
impossible for the modern mind, let us discard them. 
What we want is truth, wherever it comes from— 
wherever it leads us. The religion of greatness gives 
us the intellectual courage to face reality, whatever 
it may be. The petty mind which cannot hold more 
than one idea or set of facts is a menace to our 
civilization. Such minds simply must be enlarged to 
comprehend the wholeness of life. To such a process 


of education and re-education we must perforce be 
dedicated. 


This paean of praise in favor of science, its method, 
purpose and achievement, is not the whole story; and 
a large part of human tragedy arises when we try to 
identify the part with the whole. Science, like every- 
thing else, has limitations, and the sooner we recognize | 
these limitations the better. To point out the fact 
that science is not omniscient and omnipotent is not 
to deny its value or to minimize its important place 
in our culture. It is merely to state a fact in a purely 
objective manner. The limitations of science are not 
due to inner weakness but rather to the fact that it 
can deal only with quantitative phenomena. 

When we deal with matter in its simplest form, 
such as inanimate nature, science is at its best and 
surest. There it reigns supreme, for in that area 
quantitative measurements are comparatively un- 
complicated. In that field laws can be expressed in 
terms of mathematical relations and it is in such rela- 
tions that the scientific spirit most accurately expresses 
itself. Physics and chemistry, therefore, are considered 
science par excellence. But when we begin to ascend 
the scale into biology, leaving the inanimate and 
entering the new world of the animate, we begin to 
realize that there are complicating elements. Do 
mathematical formulae express the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth? Do quantitative 
measurements describe the whole situation, such as 
the migratory “instinct” in birds, the color of the 
primrose, the odor of the lily and the play of kittens? 
Many say no, and therefore give recognition to the 
limits of science.” Thankful for all the light that can 
be shed on the nature and behavior of animals, there 
nevertheless seems to be an element which cannot 
be expressed by mathematical formulae and purely 
quantitative measurements. 

So when we enter the field of human psychology. 
There seems to most fair-minded observers an area 
which resists reduction to the simple formulae ruling 
in the field of inanimate nature. We can -perhaps 
measure a smile in terms of inches and the twinkle 
of an eye in terms of light. But does that describe or 
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explain why such a smile and twinkle set some hearts 
pounding and leave others unmoved? The quantita- 
tive measure seems to fail. By limiting the field to 
scientific study we gain knowledge of great import, 
but such knowledge does not embrace the whole of 
reality. 4 

For instance, the writer had as his instructor in 
physics a man who was an expert in the science of 
sound. He used to have his students play a violin 
string above a table of sand and watch the patterns 
develop. He could tell the number of vibrations of 
every sound that the violin could produce, but he used 
to declare, with a certain amount of pride, that he 
knew two tunes—one was “God save the king,” and 
the other wasn’t. Afid that is really significant, for it 
clearly points to one of the basic issues before both 
scientists and religionists. There is more than one 
way of knowing reality. No one really knows all about 
Kreisler’s “Songs my mother taught me” unless he 
knows just how many waves of sound are given off 
from a string of catgut when a few horsehairs are 
scraped over it in a certain sequence. Probably when 
Kreisler plays the piece he has little knowledge, if any, 
of this aspect of reality. Certainly the audience which 
crowds Music Hall to hear him knows nothing about 
it. Can we not say with equal truth that no one knows 
that song who hears no beauty, who does not have 
something happen in his inner life when he hears the 
incomparable artist render that simple melody? 

In like manner we can know a sunset by analyzing 
the light waves being refracted by dust particles in 
the air, but no person with a particle of poetry in his 
soul is willing to identify that knowledge with the 
whole of reality. When we explore the area of the 
entire universe, we are certainly confronted with prob- 
lems which man cannot readily put into simple 
formulae. Sir James Jeans in his Mysterious Universe 
was so impressed by the order and regularity of the 
heavenly bodies that he conceived that a divine 
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mathematician must rule the cosmos. But when we 
ask the mathematician such questions as why? 
whence? whither? he cannot answer. In fact, no 
scientist can answer the profound and ultimate enigmas 
which have challenged the human mind. This state- . 
ment is not-made in querulous criticism, but as a cold 
matter of fact. The deep questions concerning the 
nature of reality, the problems concerning purpose, 
destiny, the ultimate relation of good and evil, cannot 
be measured by calipers. Recently some scientists 
startled the world by inventing a machine which would 
solve the most complicated equations in the matter 
of seconds. But where is the machine which will 
grind its gears and run its wheels and in forty-five 
seconds answer, What is man and what is God? 

The method of science is potent within limits, but 
there are limits. 

Professor Whitehead writes concerning the method 
of attempting to explain or even describe problems 
of biology by physics and chemistry: 


The brilliant success of this method is admitted. But 
you cannot limit a problem by reason of a method of attack. 
The problem is to understand the operations of an animal 
body. There is clear evidence that certain operations of 
certain animal bodies depend upon the foresight of an end 
and the purpose to attain it. It is no solution of the prob- 
lem to ignore this evidence because other operations have 
been explained in terms of physical and chemical laws. 
The existence of a problem is not even acknowledged. It is 
vehemently denied. Many a scientist has patiently de- 
signed experiments for the purpose of substantiating his 
belief that animal operations are motivated by no purposes. 
He has perhaps spent his spare time in writing articles to 
prove that human beings are as other animals so that “pur- 
pose” is a category irrelevant for the explanation of their 
bodily activities, his own activities included. Scientists 
animated by the purpose of proving that they are purpose- 
less constitute an interesting subject for study.* 


*Quoted in The Limitations of Science. By J. W. N. 
Sullivan. P. 198-199. The Viking Press, New York, 1933. 


Work for Returning Servicemen 


Roland Darling 


ORE than eleven million men and women have 

left their homes, since 1940, to become part of 
the most tremendous war machine ever developed in 
the United States. Today each one still in uniform is a 
serial number: on some tomorrow he or she will be an 
individual in a peacetime society. 

Today these men and women are. being told when 
to get up and when to go to bed, when to eat, what 
to do during working hours, and when they can relax. 
But, some day the discipline will stop and the indi- 
vidual will be a civilian again making his or her own 
plans. 

One day a veteran said to me: “People must realize 
that we have changed, but they must not tell us about 
it; at least, not when we first return home. They 
must adjust to us at first for we shall have great diffi- 
culty in adjusting to them.” There comes the real 
challenge. Shall we be able to adjust to them? Shall 


we be able to show our appreciation of what they have 
done without pitying them or patronizing them? Shall 
we be able to help them make the many readjustments 
they will have to make by being understanding? 

Most of these men and women will have faced emo- 
tional strains which a normal man or woman in civilian 
life would not be called upon to face in a lifetime. Too 
many who welcome these men back will attempt to be 
amateur psychiatrists, and while they will be well- 
meaning, they will do more harm than good. As one 
veteran put it, “A lot of folks who are working with 
veterans should use common sense and not as a last 
resort.” 

Put yourself in the place of one of these men who 
have been in combat. Read any magazine article or 
book about them and ask yourself, What would I 
expect people to do for me after such an experience? 

The men and women now returning are being 
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discharged because of some mental or physical dis- 
ability. That doesn’t necessarily mean that they will 
be handicapped for life. It does mean that they made 
a sacrifice for us. 
offer them is none too good, and that they will need 
our help in making adjustments. 

All of us have breaking points. Men who have 
broken down under abnormal pressure will often 
recover when the cause is removed. Men have returned 
from the front to be hurt by those who persist in asking 
them questions about their experiences. Other men 
have returned who simply will not stop talking about 
their experiences. Some need to be kept away from 
contact with the subject, while others need to be lis- 
tened to. You need to understand the individual if 
you would help him. 

To help develop this understanding pastors and 
laymen in churches should take the time to become 
informed regarding certain factors which enter into 
the life of the man or woman who is discharged from 
our armed forces. They should become familiar with: 


1. The various types of discharges—the “Honor- 
able Discharge,” the “Discharge Without Honor,” and 
the “Dishonorable Discharge.” 


2. The system in operation in their localities for 
welcoming the men home. Im some states the first 
contact is the Re-employment Committee man on the 
local draft board, and in other cases there are Veterans 
Reception Centers. 


3. The provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights, par- 
ticularly as it pertains to the education of veterans. 
Many of these returning men may wish to enter the 
ministry, and they will seek the advice of their 
pastors. 


4. The agencies in the community which are serving 
veterans, particularly the Home Service of the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross which serves disabled veterans while 
their claims are being adjudicated by the Veterans 
Bureau. 


In Massachusetts, the State Council of Churches is 
planning to sponsor a series of one-day seminars around 
the state to develop better understanding of the veter- 
ans. One of these seminars will be held in Boston the 
last week of September. The opening program will 
present two government officials at the morning session 
outlining what happens as an individual is discharged 
from the armed forces. Then these officials will join a 
psychiatrist, a rehabilitation worker, a vocational coun- 
selor and a discharged chaplain to answer such ques- 
tions as: 


How do you suggest that churches prepare to greet dis- 
abled veterans? 


What suggestions have you for churches which are called 
upon to work with mentally disabled veterans? 


What suggestions have you for a pastor who is called 
upon to talk with returning veterans in the home or hospital? 


Where do you see the church making its greatest contribu- 
tion to the veteran’s readjustment problem? 


The afternoon session will consist of three one-hour 
meetings presented simultaneously. The first will dis- 
cuss “Adjusting Disabled Veterans to Civilian Life,” 


It does mean that the best we can’ 
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the second will have for its subject “The Church and 
the Government’s Rehabilitation Program,” and the 
third will present a round table of veterans discussing 
“What We Veterans Need.” 

The seminar will close with the speakers at the 
afternoon session conducting an open forum meeting, 
answering questions from the floor, and a statement 
from an official of the State Council of Churches on 
what steps are to be taken to keep the churches up 
to date on facts about veterans’ services. 

If I were asked to give a No. 1 rule, I think it 
would be to remember that returning service people 
are not all alike. If you have seen one, well, you have 
only seen one. You may meet three who have a lot 
in common, and then not see any more like them. 
Those who would serve the veteran must first of all 
be adaptable and resourceful. 

The churches have much to offer these men, but 
it must be offered in the right way. We must not take 
any one of these veterans for granted. We must try 
to work with them and not for them. They assumed a 
tremendous responsibility as individuals when they 
went into service, but it was a different type of respon- 
sibility from what they will be called upon to accept 
as individual members of a peacetime society. 

The following statement was released recently 
through the Office of War Information by the Surgeon 
General of the United States. Army: 


WHEN ONE MEETS INJURED MEN 


1. Treat the maimed person as the normal person he 
always has been and continues to be. The loss of an arm 
or a jaw or an ear or a leg may change the appearance of a 
man, but personality and character are not necessarily 
changed. If you are disturbed by the disfigurement, dis- 
cipline yourself so that your disturbance is not apparent. 
Do not let horror or sorrow appear on your face or in your 
voice or manner. It is up to you to make him realize, 
without talking about it, that you feel about him exactly 
as always, and that his disfigurement is unimportant com- 
pared with your affection or friendship. The only difference 
could be an even increased respect for him. 


2. Don’t ask questions or give advice. The man who has 
been disabled or disfigured may want to talk about himself 
or he may not. Respect his wishes. Do not mention the 
disfigurement unless he does. Don’t talk about the war or 
about subjects related to his injury. Don’t pry or hint. 


8. Be casual and realistic, not overcheery, the man you 
are visiting may feel depressed. It is his right to feel so. 
It is an offense to his dignity.and his common: sense to go 
into a routine of transparent “cheeriness.” The express 
intent of cheering up is seldom convincing or effective. Nor 
is it usually convincing or beneficial to try to minimize the 
crippling effect of maiming. By facing the reality of a man’s 
disability yourself, you can help him face it. 


4. Don’t wait on the injured man too much. Even 
though ‘a disabled soldier or sailor be surrounded with sym- 
pathy, waited on hand and foot by nurses and given countless 
attentions, he may still despair. He may still view himself as 
a martyr, an attitude which brings little happiness to him 
and no benefit to anybody else. If his faith in his ability 
to do things is restored, the rest of the treatment is easy. 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do ingloriously, 
by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let 
her and Falsehood grapple: who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter? 

Miron 
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Prayer, Penitence and Powder * 


E. Dean Ellenwood 


CCP pRAYER; PENITENCE; POWDER. A strange, 
incongruous trinity,” says the critic. Prayer 
and penitence are genuinely religious words; they are 
congenial companions. The preacher should have 
called his sermon. ‘Prayer, Penitence, and Power,” for 
prayer and penitence should combine in irresistible 
spiritual power of which our desperate world is in great 
need. But—powder ‘suggests violence, brutality, death! 
The preacher must certainly be mistaken, or else mad! 
It would not be surprising that a minister of 
Christ’s gospel of love should go mad in a world 
which, after twenty centuries of supposed allegiance to 
the Prince of Peace, is apparently skeptical of the 
efficacy of any power in human relationships save that 
which is graphically symbolized by gun-powder, gaso- 
line, steel, and T.N.T. However, this preacher believes 
that he is of sound and reasoning mind. He is neither 
skeptical nor disillusioned regarding the possibility of 
the ultimate response of mankind to the spiritual and 
ethical demands of Jesus in our human world. Never- 
theless, being a realist, rather than a sentimentalist, he 
knows that man is neither wholly animal nor domi- 
nantly angelic. As Paul aptly expressed it, “The good 
toward which he yearns, he is unable to attain, and 
the evil which he abhors still holds him captive. He 
serves the law of God with his mind, but with his flesh 
he still serves the law of carnal man.” Therefore, it 
is his misery and his shame and peril that, in A. D. 
1944, being in terror and extremity, man calls desper- 
ately on Christ and continues to obey Caesar; he prays 
frantically to God and continues to pay tribute to 
Moloch. Knowing all this, the preacher, being neither 
wholly skeptical nor wholly sentimental, insists that 
the incongruous trinity, “Prayer, Penitence, and 
Powder,” represents the actual credo of the average 
human in the earth today, be he Christian, Hebrew, 
Moslem, Buddhist, Confucianist, Shintoist, Vedist, 
Bahaist, or an adherent of any of the other countless 
faiths which have been called into being by that in- 
herent hunger for God which proclaims the pathos and 
the prophecy of mankind. 


Prayer 


It is gratifying, but not surprising, that the anx- 
iously awaited D Day should have thronged our 
churches with sincere suppliants for the mercy and 
favor of God. We have no authentic reports of the 
effects of this momentous event on the pious practices 
of our foes. Nevertheless, we may safely assume that, 
in the churches and homes of Germany, and in the 
homes and at the shrines in Japan, anxious and sor- 
rowing souls among the multitudes arrayed against 
us sought solace, comfort and confidence in com- 
munion with the One Source of all life upon the earth 
whose Universal Witness in the hearts of all men, 


*Sermon preached in the Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
Universalist church, June 18, 1944. 


regardless of race, color or condition, is our most de- 
pendable hope for an ultimate human unity, even in 
these dark days of mass madness, chaos and surrender 
te the jungle ethics of tooth and claw. 

“Mankind is incurably religious,” complained a dis- 
appointed skeptic long ago when his brilliant cam- 
paigns against this believing world proved hopelessly 
futile. Men continue to pray, regardless of their con- 
fessed inability to prove the existence of the God’ to 
whom their petitions are so confidently addressed. 
In our own tragic days we have become familiar with 
the assertion that there are no atheists in the Army— 
at least not in the fox holes. But, have we a convincing 
answer to the realist who reminds us that it is quite 
possible that religion began in fear? He insists that 
our thronged churches on D Day are no real evidence 
of the strength of religion in the community. What 
about the state of the churches when no crisis im- 
pends? Is it panic alone which has power to turn 
us toward God? Should we expect God to become 
suddenly our comforting and reassuring Companion 
when, ordinarily—if we think of him at all—we think 
of him as an occasional convenience? 

Answers to these legitimate questions of the realist 
must wait for the present. Let us rather rejoice in 
any indications that man is incurably religious. In 
his times of dire spiritual extremity, man turns instinc- 
tively to the greatest “Friend of all the sons of men” 
who hears prayers in all the myriad tongues of human- 
ity and answers these prayers “as may be most expedi- 
ent for those who pray.” Unable, because of previous 
commitments, to conduct in our own church a service 
of prayer and reconsecration on the evening of D Day, 
I was glad to be able to advise all who inquired to 
attend services either in St. Charles’ Roman Catholic 
Church or in the Methodist church, both near neigh- 
bors and both keeping open house for prayers and 
meditation. Moreover, I have felt that, since our 
present extremity is due in large part to a distressing 
absence of spiritual unity the world over, our religious 
community in Woonsocket might at least manifest 
the unifying spirit of Christ by a coming together for 
prayer rather than by repeating on this most signifi- 
cant day the spiritual segregation which robs the 
“Church of the One God” of much of its power. 
Inquiries came from some of my esteemed Jewish 
friends. I remembered that their homes were nearest 
to St. Charles’ Church. I remembered also that 
catholic means universal. Therefore I exercised my 
privilege as a frequent substitute rabbi, and recom- 
mended to these Jewish friends that they attend. 
prayers at St. Charles’ Church. 

Never before, in all the forty happy years of 
my active ministry, have I experienced so profound 
and humble a sense of gratitude for the great priv- 
ilege of serving a church whose credo embraces all 
mankind, with its myriad faiths, and whose God 
plays no favorites, and is neither confused nor 
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impressed by the bewildering variety of labels selected 
by the devout companies: of believers who all 
seek, by differing paths, the House of the One God, 
“whom to know, and whom to serve, is life eternal.” 

In 1944 it is as true as it was so long ago— 
“When thou saidest unto me, Seek ye my face, my 
heart said, Thy face, O Lord, will I seek.” Therefore, 
since man is instinctively religious, and since prayer 
is always the very heart of religion let us be comforted 
by this indubitable fact: Though the primitive, pagan 
part of man may continue to “put his trust in reeking 
tube and iron shard, and guarding, call not God to 
guard,” nevertheless, when man’s moral universe seems 
threatened he seeks sanctuary not in man, nor in any 
of the clever or diabolical devices of the carnal mind 
of man, but in the Heart of the Eternal, where every 
frightened, weary, bewildered child of God finds rest. 


Penitence 


Prayer is the heart of religion, and all true prayer 
must begin with penitence. The confessional churches 
are scientifically correct in their theory, however falli- 
ble they may be in the technique by which theory is 
transmuted into life. Penitence, although necessary 
to genuine prayer, cannot be compulsory. Like democ- 
racy, it must be taught, and, being successfully taught, 
should become spiritually instinctive. No penitent 
need hope to drive a sharp bargain with God. Nor 
can any prayer issuing from a hard and impenitent 
heart be, in reality, anything save a shameful attempt 
at self-deception. Could anything be clearer, or 
more conyincing, than the warning of Jesus, “When 
thou comest to offer thy oblation, and rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift, and go and be reconciled to thy brother; 
then come and offer thy gift”? 

Here we see the cause of the utter futility of many 
of our prayers. They easily become the vain repeti- 
tions, the ritualistic jargon against which the Master 
of all true prayer warned his disciples. A spiritual 
scrutiny of some recent wartime prayers on the radio 
and in the press induces our suspicion that they might 
not pass the censorship of Christ. Prayers (so called) 
which boast of national prowess, offer gratuitous 
advice to the Almighty, differentiate between ourselves 
and our temporary enemies, as supplicants for God’s 
forgiving mercy, or—worst of all—degenerate into 
campaign speeches, offend good taste and come close 
to blasphemy. Two of the numerous D-Day prayers 
reaching my ears and eyes, by radio and press, have 
‘been gratifying exceptions. One (on the radio) was 
offered by Rabbi DeSala Pool of the Spanish- 
Portuguese Synagogue of New York City, and the 
other was issued by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. From the latter I quote: 
“Out of the anguish of this great struggle, may there 
come, through thy transforming power, a victory of 
righteousness. Forgive us, and cleanse us, as well as 
those who struggle against us, that we may be fit 
instruments of thy purpose.” But I have been de- 
pressed because too many of the prayers of these tragic 
days are reminiscent of Jesus’ story of the Pharisee 
who thanked God because he was not as other men. 
Unless this terrific world-convulsion which threatens 
the very life of our present boastful civilization (?) 
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shall be able to send all men and women of this gen- 
eration, Allies, Axis and so-called neutrals alike, to 
their knees in unconditional surrender to Almighty 
God, the peace which will follow this holocaust will 
prove but a prelude to another war which will indeed 
end all wars by swiftly facilitating the suicide of the 
human race. 


Powder 


As we approach the probable climax of the present 
war, one question, and one only, is foremost in the 
minds and hearts of all men and women who still 
have capacity to think dispassionately and objectively: 
“Has mankind in general actually the capacity to 
think, to feel, and then to will in terms of any power 
superior to that conveniently persuasive and tem- 
porarily convincing power which I have symbolized 
in the word powder?” This is indeed the towering 
question of the present tragic, anxious hour. It is not 
surprising that, in recent months, the demands of 
many thinking men and women for a previctory clarify- 
ing of the easy, evasive slogan, “Unconditional Sur- 
render,” have multiplied. That this preliniinary con- 
dition of any durable peace is essential is not now 
open to debate. Doubtless we must first have uncon- 
ditional surrender. But we must remember that our 
dispassionate study of history shows that during all 
the centuries of the so-called Christian Era it has been 
Mars, not Christ, who has really dictated terms of 
peace, shaped world dynasties, molded national and 
international economic policies, and thus actually 
determined the physical and moral status of the poly- 
glot populations of the earth. Mars does not easily 
abdicate. Therefore, until we can find something better 
than power politics, we must continue to practice 
powder politics. Our ingenuity of slaughter must out- 
wit that of our enemies. Our will to survival must 
exhaust theirs. Unless the British had possessed this 
essential resource at fateful Dunkirk, Hitler had long 
ago dictated his terms of peace. Because the Germans 
are now exhibiting this same sort of desperate morale 
and continuurg what must seem even to many of their 
members a hopeless struggle, this war must last until 
every potential superiority is determined by the gauge 
of battle. This is what I mean when I say that man- 
kind still trusts no power save powder. Every war 
must thus vividly portray man’s tragic mastery and 
misery. What is discouraging, however, is that the 
capable leaders of the Allied nations still exhibit so 
little actual faith in any other power save that of 
powder. It is obvious to all, save hopeless sentimental- 
ists, that these cave-man politics must determine our 
course until V Day is actually assured. But—after 
that? While the conflict still rages it seems almost 
childish to threaten our foes with a fate more terrible 
than we could actually afford to inflict, even were we 
able to do so. Unléss we intend to annihilate them 
absolutely, we must learn to live with them in what- 
ever may be left of our world, after the last shot is 
fired. Powder must eventually yield to prayer and 
penitence. Let us have done with “such boastings as 
the Gentiles use.” Nothing settled by powder is ever 
really settled. After “the tumult and the shouting 
dies” must come God’s ancient sacrifice of humble and 
contrite hearts. 
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Army of Occupation 


Shaun Herron 


(Passed for publication by the Field Press Censor) 


O tell Americans what impressions their sons and 

husbands have been creating during what has be- 
come known as “the occupation of England,” without 
offending or overpraising, may not be particularly 
easy. Obviously there will be over-all impressions that 
are good and others not so good. 

English humorjsts haye made much capital out of 
the shortage of taxis in London and the shortage of 
elbow room around Piccadilly, both attributable, it is 
claimed, to the G.I.! The “snowball” or alternatively 
“snowdrop” has become as familiar and as good- 
naturedly chaffed in the London streets as his English 
counterpart, the blue-helmeted policeman, for, as you 
probably know, the “snowdrop” is a U. S. military 
policeman decked out (for blackout purposes) in white 
gaiters, white belt, white gloveseand white helmet. 
American soldiers have also delighted the British 
people with their veritable genius for nicknames. 
When England listens to an American program on the 
air, she laughs as much, if not more, at the variety of 
apt and illuminating names emanating from A.P.O.’s 
in every corner of the globe as she does at Charlie 
McCarthy. The Americans’ quick wit has pleased 
Britain enormously, and the once incomprehensible 
American humor is becoming a part of English enter- 
tainment. The Elizabethan bellylaugh, for long exiled 
from polite society, is coming into its own again. 

But set against this appreciation of quick wit, 
Britons comment in mystification on the absence of 
ideas from the conversation of men who obviously have 
agile minds. Much speculation arises as to its cause 
and hasty conclusions are drawn about the result of 
the Fortune questionnaire on American history. Is 
American education to blame, people ask? One feels 
bound to point out that a similar survey carried out 
in England would produce exactly the same result, so 
the answer is to be sought elsewhere. It is perhaps 
to be found in the emphasis on action in American life. 

One of the pleasantest features of radio reporting 
on the B.B.C. since America came into the war has 
been the appearance before the microphone of Amer- 
ican airmen, telling their own story of raids on Berlin 
and other industrial centers, or of their encounters 
with enemy fighters. Here Hollywood received some 
really bad publicity as the interpreter of American 
character. These men were not movie airmen with 
an extensive range of tall stories in various shades of 
loudness. They were modest boys who told a simple 
story simply—and doubly impressive in consequence. 
They seem to have a natural gift for making an 
ordinary man’s account of what he considers an 
ordinary event into a graphic story, and without using 
“graphic” language. It is the kind of thing that goes 
straight to the rather deeply covered British heart. 

There are districts in which relations have been 
strained, and one such district has so far figured in 
Question Time in the House of Commons. It is 


scarcely to be expected that with so many visitors in 
our midst harmony could prevail everywhere, and I 
have had much responsible on-the-spot testimony that 
the same sort of thing has not been unknown in 
American ports where British sailors have been con- 
centrated in appreciable numbers. The reasons here 
have been twofold. One, where tension has arisen 
(in the absence of colored troops) it has been ‘due 
primarily to the attitude of some Americans towards 
the women of the community. Much misunderstand- 
ing has arisen that could probably have been pre- 
vented, the churches have not always risen to their 
manifold opportunities—and responsibilities—and_ pro- 
nounced differences of outlook have become distorted’ 
by mutual and quick resentments. There has, of 
course, been cause for complaint in some of these 
places. That is one of the conditions inevitably present 
with large forces of men removed from their normal 
social environment. Prompt and reciprocal action by 
responsible people on both sides would have prevented 
much unnecessary pain. 

The other cause has been the presence side by side 
of white and colored American forces. It would be 
both improper and impertinent for me to attempt to 
discuss so grave a problem as anything but an 
observer, especially with Americans who know its 
dimensions more intimately than we do here. It may 
be permissible to present the circumstances in which 
the tension arises, however. -The British people (not 
to be confused with South Africans or Australians or 
other Commonwealth nationals) have no color bar. 
The common people have a very practical turn of mind 
and while there still remain some jingoists who are as 
much convinced of the Herrenvolk theory as any other 
national jingo could be, the average man believes 
literally in human racial equality. He sees no reason 
for shunning the colored man, whatever his race, and 
he acts on his belief. Naturally this creates difficulties 
where white Americans are living in close contact with 
both colored and British communities. A truthful 
observer must say that American officers have not 
always been wise in their efforts to overcome the situa- 
tion. At a “Holidays at Home” campaign (a device 
used to keep people from using the railroads for holiday 
travel) one officer asked the local people to put a 
warning on their billboards that colored troops would 
not be admitted. Relations between the two white 
communities had been most cordial up to this point 
and great efforts had been made to provide social 
outlets for all the Americans. But this request reversed 
the situation. The, incident is not typical, but it 
illustrates the fundamental source of tension—a basic 
difference of approach. It must now be added in 
fairness that Americans have this sociological problem 
in a very large way in their own community, and with 
its own peculiar historical setting. There are colored 
communities in Britain, but they do not constitute a 
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problem and they have not the same history ‘as the 
colored American, The thing that causes thoughtful 
British people most painful reflections is the new 
problem that will confront their American friends when 
white and colored Americans return to their homes. 

But it must not be thought that these two sources 
of tension dominate the scene. Far from it! For though 
they receive national attention they are not nationally 
oe at firsthand. They are local situations that 
arise out of local differences and peculiarities of circum- 
stance and personnel, both British and American. 
They are recognized as such and kept in perspective. 

Other local situations, while less immediately im- 
pressive in their social consequences, are of far greater 
long-term significance, and are of an infinitely more 
pleasing nature. There is a certain church which I 
may not name, but which is historically important 
because one of its members was Captain Myles 
Standish. A very beautiful American flag hangs in 
the church, the gift of American soldiers who were 
quartered in the community, who held Thanksgiving 
services in the church and who wished to express their 
sense of kinship with the people of a community which 
was truly one of the wombs out of which the first 
Americans emerged. There is a servicemen’s club in 
an ancient and lovely English town which has stood 
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since Saxon times, run jointly by the local people and 
American men and nurses. The club has become a 
center of culture and is breaking new ground in good 
relations. There are instances like these too numerous 
to mention, and they are the typical relations of the 
“army of occupation.” There are also men like Colonel 
Maurice Reynolds, lately senior chaplain of the Eighth 
U. S. Air Force, whose work here was of inestimable 
value and to whom warm tribute must be paid, and 
Captain Bryan Rust, of the Political Science Depart- 
ment of Wayne University in Detroit, who commands 
the Americans flying with the R.A.F. and who is truly 
an apostle of Anglo-American understanding. They 
are merely two of a great multitude who have made 
“the occupation” a time of practical building in fellow- 
ship based on honest thinking and talking and a reserve 
of strength for men of good will in both our nations. 

And, finally, as I write Cherbourg has been taken, 
a confirmation of that which needed no confirmation 
—that the boys who have eaten at our tables, shared 
our homes, talked with pride of their mothers (and 
they do endlessly) and deplored our weather, are made 
of the same stuff as our own boys, and want to live for 
the same things. Those things unite the common 
people of every land—home, love and laughter. May 
we be worthy to see that they get them! 


The ABC of International Relations 


Stanley Manning 


EORGE B. ARMSTEAD, Earle H. Ballou and 

Charles G.-Chakerian gave to those who attended 

the Institute of International Relations at Ferry Beach 

a view of the present-day world situation which will 

serve as a background for intelligent thought as events 
develop and history is made. 

By a curious coincidence, unknown until they com- 
pared notes, all three were Yale men. Mr. Armstead, 
radio commentator and former managing editor of 
the Hartford Courant, brought the behind-the-scenes 
picture of what is happening in various parts of the 
world today. Mr. Ballou, from a background of 
twenty-eight years in China and nearly two years in 
Manila under Japanese control, brought a picture of 
China, past and present, that will make the life of the 
Oriental peoples more interesting and understandable. 
Dr. Chakerian, professor of social ethics in Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, told of the problems here in 
the United States if this country is to play its proper 
part in the postwar world. Mrs. Armstead and 
John W. Strahan of Newark enriched the Institute 
program with a series of book reviews, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz gave his illustrated lecture on India, Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood gave the Sunday morning sermon in the 
grove chapel, Miss Betty Watson served as registrar 
and director of social activities, and Earl Murphy with 
a committee of helpers planned and directed the 
closing entertainment on Friday evening. It was a 
varied and stimulating program from beginning to end, 
and with the largest attendance and registration in 
any of the Institute’s ten years, first under Dr. 
Andrews’ leadership and then under its present aus- 


pices, contributed to the information and interest of 
more than a hundred people concerning the problems 
of the world of today and tomorrow. 


Opening Sessions 


The Institute opened on Saturday evening, August 
5, with a get-acquainted session in which. the members 
of the faculty were introduced and the company was 
formally welcomed to Ferry Beach by Dr. Etz, 
president of the Ferry Beach Park Association, and 
Rev. Walter B. Kellison, manager. Miss Watson had 
a program of games arranged, but on account of the 
unusual heat it was voted to go out of doors. At ten 
o’clock the first of the nightly Friendship Circles. was 
held on the beach under a full moon. Leaders of the 
Friendship Circles during the week included Dr. Etz, 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Rey. D. Stanley Rawson, 
Rey. Albert F. Harkins, and the dean; Rev. Stanley 
Manning, D.D. 

Daily chapel services were held in the grove under 
Dr. Manning’s leadership. At the Sunday morning 
service, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood gave the sermon on 
“Babel and Pentecost,” and the choir under the leader- 
ship of Earle Dolphin led in the musical part of the 
worship service. On Sunday evening there was a panel 
discussion of developments to be expected in the post- 
war world. The three lecturers, with Mr. Strahan, 
Dr. Etz and Dr. Manning, were participants, opening a 
general discussion in which many others shared. 

Dr. Chakerian gave his series of lectures during the 
first class period each morning, Monday through 
Friday, dealing with postwar problems and programs 
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in the United States. The daily topics were: Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Including the Demobiliza- 
tion of Men and Machines; Consumption and the 
Standard of Living; Marriage and the Family, In- 
cluding the Status of Women; Readjustments in the 
Field of Education; The Role of the Church. In 
this last lecture Dr. Chakerian emphasized the fact 
that the view of the church must be bifocal, seeing 
both the immediate problems of relief, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, and contributing thereto, and the 
long-range problems of changing human nature so that 
there will be a peaceful world. He spoke also of the 
dualism of conscience within the church, where fine 
professions of universal brotherhood were made, but 
racial and other: lines were drawn, and unchristian 
attitudes and prejudices persisted. 

Mr. Ballou, who is serving just now as executive sec- 
retary for the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges 
in China, spoke during the second class period on 
“China: Studies in Her Modernization.” His daily 
topics were: The Glory of Her Past; The Turmoil of 
Transition; War and Its Upheavals; China’s Emerging 
Leadership; Our Christian Stake, Present and Future. 
In this last lecture he spoke most appreciatively of the 
help that is being given by the Association of Univer- 
salist Women to the rural community service work 
carried on under the supervision of Ginling College. 
At one of the afternoon cracker-barrel sessions he was 
questioned for a full hour on some of the attitudes of 
the Chinese, telling among other things of the feeling 
there that because theirs is the oldest civilization in 
the world they have had little to learn from others. 
This feeling was particularly strong when Britain first 
tried to open China to foreign trade. He also spoke 
of the so-called “Opium War” as a misnomer, for opium 
was only one, and by no means the most important, 
item which Britain and her possessions wanted to sell 
to China. 

George B. Armstead, out of many years in news- 
paper and radio work, and from firsthand acquaintance 
with a number of countries in Europe and Asia during 
the First World War and later, gave an over-all picture 
of conditions which must be met if we are to have a 
peaceful world. After an introductory talk on Monday, 
he spoke of the situation in France (and most appre- 
ciatively of General De Gaulle); of Argentina and her 
relations with the totalitarian countries and leaders 
in Europe and South America; of Germany and what 
to do with her after the war; and of some of Russia’s 
neighbors, and particularly of Poland and the Corridor 
and all the trouble that that Corridor, the artificial 
creation of Versailles, has caused. 

On Thursday evening he gave another lecture on 
some of the similarities that unite us to our British 
cousins and some of the differences that separate us from 
them. He spoke particularly of the much more rapid ad- 
vance made in Britain in social and welfare legislation 
than in this country. What we called the New Deal here 
in 1933 was already an old deal in England, for legal 
recognition of labor unions, social security, govern- 
ment insurance, and many other types of social 
organization and service were an old story there. 
He explained that this was due to three causes: The 
industrial revolution had started and made itself felt 
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in Britain long before it did here; Great Britain has a 
smaller and much more homogeneous population; and 
our opening West had relieved the strain of increasing 


populations in the industrial sections of our country, 


and in many cases had drawn off the dissatisfied and 
more progressive elements from the East. 

He told also of the excellent work that has been 
done by the Army and Navy in preparing our men 
and women who go to Britain for the differences which 
they will find in the British attitude and point of view. 
This was not done in the other war, and much trouble 
resulted. 


Other Evening Programs 


On Monday evening Mr. Ballou told the story of his 
experiences in a concentration camp in Manila, where 
he was caught on his way home from China on Pearl 
Harbor Day. 

Dr. Etz gave his beautifully illustrated lecture on 
India on Tuesday evening. 

Wednesday evening was Stunt Night, when, besides 
the usual variety of amusing events, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballou conducted the first session of a Chinese 
language school, teaching a group of English-speaking 
new-comers some of the intricacies of the Chinese 
language. Mrs. Ballou took the part of the director 
of the school, and Mr. Ballou of the Chinese teacher 
who could not speak English. By signs and pictures 
he taught words and sentences with only occasional 
help from Mrs. Ballou, who served as interpreter. 

The closing banquet was held on Friday evening, 
and because of the excessive heat the program of 
speaking was conducted in Rowland Hall. Dr. 
Manning served as toastmaster. The three lecturers 
spoke briefly of some humorous incidents in their 
work; Mr. Strahan spoke for the “student body” in 
appreciation of the faculty and the Ferry Beach staff; 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy spoke of the helpful service 
given by Mrs. Thomas, the nurse who happened to be 
present; and then Mr. Murphy made several presenta~- 
tions to the faculty, staff and others, and awarded the 
prize for the best decorated banquet table. He then 
acted as master of ceremonies at the entertainment 
which followed. There were songs by individuals, 
stories and instrumental numbers, some minstrel show 
acts, several choruses, and the play, “Among Us Girls.” 
The cast of the entertainment presented a volume 
from the Book Exhibit to Mr. Murphy in appreciation 
of his contribution to the spirit and program of the 
Institute. t 

Another feature of the evening programs, as in 
other years, was the music of Earle Dolphin, whose 
versatility, genial spirit and generous helpfulness in 
many ways helped to make life at the Institute a 
delightful experience. - 

Many of those who came to Ferry Beach for the 
first time expressed their surprise at the excellent 
meals furnished by. Mrs. Weakley, the dining-room 
service supervised by Mrs. Elsner, the unexpectedly 
good accommodations in the various buildings, and 
the friendly spirit of Ferry Beach. These, as well as 
the programs themselves, have made the Institute of 
International Relations of growing value from year 
to year. 
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I. Wonder 


Leon S.. Simonetti 


school I meet three people going to Mass—a 

n, his wife, their grown daughter. Sometimes I 
have met them on the hill; other times I have met 
them coming together down on the main street. 
I have assumed from seeing them meet each other 
that the young woman is married and has set up a 
home of her own. On this assumption I have asked 
myself the question, “Where is the fourth member of 
this quartet? Why isn’t he going to church with the 
other three?” I wonder. 

Is he away in the armed forces fighting the battles 
of his country? Or is he among those men whose 
vocation demands that he work on Sunday so that we 
may enjoy certain privileges, and the economic and 
social life of our nation continue to function at its 
fullest? Or has he already been to the Temple to pour 
out himself in prayer and praise? Or is he one of those 
individuals who has taken out his religious insurance in 
his wife’s name? 

I have many times asked myself the question, 
“Why do so many people feel obligated to support 
the church and not attend it?” When I first came to 
New England I was told that New Englanders were 
quite frugal; they were good bargainers who wanted a 
just return for any investment they made. Imagine 
my surprise to discover that people were willing to 
pay money into a church and apparently receive no 
return for that expenditure. Do people do this because 
they feel that they could not live in a community 
without a church? Are they thinking in terms of 
birth, marriage and death and feel obligated to main- 
tain a sanctioned parson to perform these ceremonies? 
Or is there something within them which forces them 
to spend some of their earnings to maintain an institu- 
tion like the church because they know it is right and 
their moral duty to do so? I wonder. 

I do know that many of our churches would be 
seriously pauperized were they to be deprived of the 
contributions of those who give and feel that that is 
the end of their obligation. But I also know that 
every church would be richer in numbers, in power 
and in spirit if the contributing individuals who 
really could, sought in public worship a return for 
their investment, no matter. what the size of that 
investment. I have never been able to bring myself 
to believe that a man has met his fullest obligation to 
religion by passively supporting the church. There is 
nothing which would increase the prestige of religion 
and the church more in the eyes of the unchurched 
and in the eyes of our young people than a consecrated, 
interested, ardent devotion to the church on the part 
of the leading citizens of any community. 

, I wonder, too, how people live who have neglected 
religion. What kind of homes are the youth of this 
day being reared in? How much of our so-called 
juvenile delinquency is due to lack of individual moral 
responsibility because religious training has been 
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neglected in the home and in the church? How much 


of the friction which disturbs the balance of a happy 
home is due to lack of a common motive which could 
be found in devotion to religion? How much sickness 
of mind and distress of heart is due to a lack of faith 
in the power of religion to help heal our minds and 
hearts by giving one faith, courage and hope? How 
much of the prevailing prejudice and ill-feeling is due 
to the fact that so many of our Christians allow them- 
selves to be exposed to the teachings of brotherhood 
and good will only at Christmas and Easter? Yes—I 
do wonder how people do live without an active interest 
in religion and wonder why they do persistently refuse 
to try a power which has been known to change men 
from unbelievers into believers, from sickness into 
health, from depression into faith, from hatred into 
love, from weakness into strength. 

I wonder, too, why our liberal religion does not 
grow any faster. Our theology is reasonable, simple, 
modern, and sufficiently diverse to make room for all 
kinds of thinking. Our church services are simple, 
with a minimum of ritual, and ought to appeal in an 
age in which people travel at a rapid speed. In a day 
when the battle cry is freedom, why are not more people 
rallymg to the freedom of mind and action of our 
liberal faith? I wonder. 

Is it because the theology of the church in general 
has broadened to such a degree that our liberal teach- 
ings have lost their one-time uniqueness? Is it because 
we are no longer a persecuted and hated religious 
group and do not need to fight quite so hard to main- 
tain our existence? Is it because we labor under the 
thought of serving only those who are intellectually 
above the average and socially beyond the status of 
the common man? Is it because we have neglected 
an emotional background to our teaching and phi- 
losophy and thus have lost the warmth and the glow 
of other religious bodies which too much emphasize 
emotion and ritual? I wonder. 

I do not suppose that we would ever become as 
strong numerically as other denominations. | But we 
can become stronger than we are. We can become 
more alive than we have ever been. We can increase 
our influence in the life of the world, even though we 
do remain a minority group. We can do this by living 
our liberal faith, complying with all its obligations of 
openness of mind and integrity of duty. We can do it 
by injecting into our church services a warmth and a 
glow which will arouse the feelings and make the 
hearts of those who attend our services burn within 
them. We can doit by broadcasting the thought that 
we as a church are interested in men of all classes so 
long as they desire to make the spirit of Jesus the 
motivating stimulus of their lives. We can do it if 
men come to know that the motto of our liberal 
church is—“In the love of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus we unite for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” 
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In London Now 


Arthur Peacock 


WAS on fire guard duty in Central London one . 


evening lately when unexpectedly I was called to 
the telephone. My wife was speaking from home. 
She had just received a message to say our church had 
been badly bombed and would I go there as soon as 
I could. ay 

It was then two o’clock in the morning and it was 
impossible at that -hour-to leave Central London. 
I caught the first available underground train and 
reached the Cavendish Road district at half past six. 

Broken glass was everywhere. Local residents were 
busy sweeping their rooms and doorsteps. It was a 
sad sight. A glance at the outside of our church told 
me a story. The flying bomb had fallen just at its 
rear and it had caught much of the blast. The glass 
roof of the church was entirely broken. The remaining 
stained glass windows were broken too. Doors were 
off and the slates on the roof of the house were in a 
sorry plight. I entered in sad mood and yet happy 
that Mrs. Grant, who looks after the church for us, 
and her two children were safe. They had been sleep- 
ing in the basement at the time. 

Inside the house it was difficult to move for debris. 
Not one room had escaped. Some worse than others, 
but in every one either windows were broken or ceilings 
were down. 

A little before seven o’clock we walked into the 
street to take another view of the outside of the 
building. The street had become a hive of activity. 
Opposite, a member of the Women’s Volunteer Service 
was placing a poster outside the house announcing 
“Tncident Officer, All Inquiries Here.” As people who 
had been bombed came along, they gave details of 
their home to her and entry was made in a register. 
The bombed people were told that breakfast was ready 
for them already in the local schools, two minutes’ walk 
away. 

Civilian defense lorries were soon arriving to clear 
debris where damage was most severe and to take 
furniture away from homes which could no longer be 
lived in. A little later the first contingents of workmen 
to attend to first-aid repairs were on the job. 

Although the damage was severe in the streets 
around the church, the loss of life was extremely small. 
Most people were so glad they had escaped that they 
had little thought for the troubles around them. 
You could see as you passed from house to house the 
little family groups striving to get their homes in order. 
Everywhere people showed great courage and an 
inspiring spirit of cheerfulness. 

For the moment the damage to our church is such 
that we cannot hold services there. I hope, however, 
that within a week or two first-aid repairs will be 
effected to make this possible. Whatever happens, 
though, we will carry on. 

The gate at the entrance of our church garden is 
broken, but on it are two notices which indicate our 
mind and mood. 


No. 1 says: 
1643 — 1944 

During three centuries the banner of the Universalist 
Faith has been held aloft in this land. 

Enemy action compels us to suspend services temporarily. 
The work of the Universalist church continues. 

The Universalist church is today as it has always been— 
a defender of the free spirit in religion—and it invites all 
who trust in freedom and the triumph of love in the affairs 
of men to share in the joy of its fellowship. 

Services will be resumed shortly. 

Full information may be obtained from Rev. Arthur 
Peacock, 55 Ellerton Road, London, S. W. 18 

The Universalist church is supported by voluntary 
contributions. 


No. 2 says: 


“Troubles are around us on every side, but we are not 
shut in; things are hard for us, but we see a way out of them. 
We are cruelly attacked, but not without hope, we 

are made low, but we are not without help.” 

Our mood today is like that of St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Our church is damaged, but we labor for 
its restoration. Services will be held again shortly and we 
invite you to join us in worship. ° 


Later on the day on which the church was bombed, 
I had to meet Dr. MacGregor-Reid as he crossed 
London on his way to the Midlands. It wasn’t 
particularly easy telling him the news. For nearly 
half a century he has been going to and from the 
church at Clapham. For many years he lived there 
and many deep associations of his life are linked with 
its environs. 

He took the news bravely. “Ah, well,” he said, 
“it is a big blow to us. There is one thing only we can 
do—we must build again. May a restored church 
bring us a stronger fellowship of Universalists! Gather 
around you all you can and labor on with the task 
to which we are called.” 

So in this mood we approach the troubles of the 
day and labor anew to build the Universalist church 
in London. We pray that in this endeavor we shall 
have the prayers and help of our American brethren 
and that the bonds of fellowship may be strengthened. 

At home we have had our share of trouble too. 
Fly-bombs have caused us to lose windows on five 
occasions. Happily, we can still live in our home, for 
the damage there is not too serious. 

Distressed, but not disheartened, we seck to build 
anew. 


When it comes to being forced to take a vacation, 
Editor W. W. Whitaker of the Grenada County (Miss.) 
Weekly knows how to make one possible despite the 
man-power shortage. His front page, except for one 
gossip column written by the editor, was a five-column 
ad reading: 

“The only way for printers to get a rest is to lock 
the door and walk out. That’s what we are doing this 
week. In case of emergency see Harry Greenfield.”— 
Editor & Publisher. 


. 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


NEED for clergymen to be better equipped to deal with 

problems of parenthood arising from many wartime 
marriages was emphasized by representatives of the newly 
formed National Clergymen’s Advisory Council of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America at a recent meeting. 

Members of the executive committee, meeting at the 
offices of the Federation, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, found that marital problems had multiplied considerably 
with the large increase in wartime marriages. 

The committee, of which Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
President, Union Theological Seminary, New York, is chair- 
man, and Rey. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, rector of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Chestnut Hill, Mass., executive chairman, 
suggested that every divinity student should be given in- 
struction in the techniques of marriage counseling in order 
to prepare him to help in guiding married couples through 
the difficult adjustments of marriage and the planning of a 
family. 

The committee recommended that theological seminaries 
include instruction in the ethical and medical aspects of 
planned parenthood in their courses. To this end a study 
outline is to be prepared dealing with the biological phases 
of marriage counseling, together with a brief discussion of 
the medical help which is now available to childless couples 
who wish to become parents. 

Other officers and members of the executive committee 
of the Advisory Council, which is composed of some 1,000 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen in all parts of the country, 
are: Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler 
and Dr. L. Foster Wood, vice-chairmen, Dr. Theodore F. 
Savage, secretary, Mrs. Frank P. Shepard, assistant secre- 
tary, all of New York; Dr. W. H. Alderson, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Rev. Shelton H. Bishop, New York; Rev. Harold C. 
Case, Scranton, Pa.; Dr. Henry Darlington, New York; Rev. 
A. Powell Davies, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
Concord, N. H.; Rev. Fred Hoskins, Bridgeport, Conn.; Rev. 
Hilda L. Ives, Newton Center, Mass.; Rev. Frank Jennings, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. John Paul Jones, Bay Ridge, N. Y.; Rev. 
Carl Knudsen, Brookline, Mass.; Dr. Moses R. Lovell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. John Howard Melish, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dr. John H. Miller, Springfield, Mass.; Dr. Henry Neuman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
A. Clayton Powell, Jr., New York; Dr. Milton T. Stauffer, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Dr. Alfred G. Walton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dr. David R. Williams, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Lloyd F. 
Worley, Stamford, Conn. 

Regional chairmen are: 

The Rt. Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York, chairman for Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Dr. Harold Bosley, Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church, 
Baltimore, Md., chairman for Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia and North Carolina. 

Rev. Boynton Merrill, First Congregational Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, chairman for Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Kentucky. 

Dr. William Lloyd Imes, President, Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn., chairman for Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

Rey. Albert E. Day, First Methodist Church, Pasadena, 
Calif., chairman for Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada 
and Arizona. 

Dr. Sidney E. Sweet, Dean, Christ Church, Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., chairman for North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minne- 
.sota, Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas. 

Rev. J. Raymond Cope, Unitarian church, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, ‘chairman for Montana, Utah, Wyoming and 


Colorado. 


The Federation has published a manual. to help clergymen 
in marriage counseling. 
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THE WAR AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 
Wru1am C. Kernan 


| ARL BARTH, by any standard one of the leading 
theologians of modern times, writes in The Church and 
the War that from the start the religious policy of the Nazis 
“could only be directed toward the extirpation of the Chris- 
tian faith and creed.” Dr. Barth is in a position to know what 
he is talking about. For, as Samuel McCrea Cavert has 
testified, it was Barth’s “teaching in Germany in the decade 
before Hitler’s rise to power that paved the way for the 
resistance that took form in the Confessional Church.” 

Christians too often assume that the program of Nazism 
is directed chiefly towards the extermination of the Jews. 
This is probably due to the prominence of anti-Semitism 
as the spearhead of the Nazi assault on what turns out to 
be, not the Jews, but Christian culture. The evidence—and 
it is voluminous now—permits of no other interpretation. 
To make men indifferent to what happens to the Jews is 
but the first step in a program designed to make men in- 
different to what happens to Christians. 

Barth and others bear witness to how this Nazi strategy 
bore fruit in Germany. The Polish Review for July 12 con- 
tains the story of Roman Catholic suffering and anguish in 
Poland at the hands of the same Hitlerites who had 
previously harassed Jews and Christians in Germany. De- 
claring that the Nazis “wage their war on Catholicism 
consciously, systematically, deliberately, with a satanic 
awareness of their might, impunity, pride and insolence,” 
the Polish Review mentions the murder, torture and im- 
prisonment of priests, the confiscation of church property, 
the use of convents and seminaries as barracks, and the 
desecration of sacred objects as some of the Nazi outrages 
against the Roman Catholic Church in Poland. In the 
diocese of Chelmno, where, before 1939, there were seven 
hundred priests, “barely seventy were left by November, 
1940.” In the archdiocese of Gniezno-Poznan, “thirty-four 
priests were left out of 828.” Before 1939, “Poznan had 
thirty public churches and forty-seven chapels.” In 1943, 
“there were only two churches open to Poles and one to 
Germans.” 

Need more be said? More could be said. Much more. 
But need more be said to warn the people of America against 
the terrifying dangers which threaten them, their institutions 
and their civilization if they do not heed, and take steps to 
overcome, the anti-Semitism which is encouraged in this 
country by native Fascists? Is it not folly, and, in a full 
measure, treason, for anyone who names the name of Christ 
to make common cause with the Fascists against the Jews 
who are the first victims of a hatred which has, as its end, 
the destruction of Christian civilization? 


FROM WORLDOVER PRESS 


One great wartime development in Britain is the com- 
munal restaurant. There are more than 2,000 of them 
throughout Great Britain, and 281 in the London area alone. 
These eating places, publicly owned and administered, have 
won such repute for cheapness, cleanliness and courtesy that 
many observers are convinced the people will demand their 
retention after the war. 


Monrreau. Chinese, who have been disqualified from 
registering as voters irrespective of the length of their resi- 
dence in Canada, cast ballots for the first time at the recent 
elections in Saskatchewan, which resulted in the return of 
the first Co-operative Commonwealth Government in any 
province. 

This was made possible by an amendment to the Sas- 
katchewan Election Act introduced by W. J. Patterson, 
former Saskatchewan premier whose administration has been 
displaced by that of T. C. Douglas, the successful C.C.F. 
aspirant. The ban on Chinese voting was first imposed in 
1914 at a time of bitter opposition to Oriental immigration. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


THE PEOPLE OF OLINDA 


To Tue Eprror: 

In Tue Leaver of Anedh 5, under the caption, “Golden 
Anniversaries,” there appears a very serious error which does 
a grave injustice to the people of our Olinda, Ontario, church. 
I can see how the mistake could have been made, but feel 
that it should be corrected in the next issue. The interview 
in the Columbus Citizen was conducted by correspondence, 
and mistakes were made by the printer. 

The people of the church did elect Mr. Jones “boss 
carpenter” and, after volunteers had made the excavation 
for the basement of. the back part of the building, a one- 
story lean-to, Mr. Jones and I did frame that part of the 
parsonage consisting of kitchen, bedroom, bathroom, closet 
and dumb-waiter, and the “boss” did the greater part of 
making it habitable for our occupancy while the main build- 
ing was being erected. 

There has always been an entrancing interest to me in a 
new building as it takes shape, and the use of a hammer 
and saw is a joy to me; so I could toenail studding and 
rafters almost equal to a carpenter. 

From there on, most of the labor was volunteer—mem- 
bers, friends and neighbors—and I laid aside the hammer and 
saw for the skillet, the roaster and the rolling pin, assisting 
the women volunteers in preparing dinners for the workers, 
of course from the supplies lavishly donated for the purpose. 
To say it was a happy experience is putting it mildly. 

Marta G. JoNEs 
Pataskala, Ohio 


REPUBLISH “CHRISTUS VICTOR” 


To tue Eprror: 

If Christus Victor is still out of print, we hope it will soon 
be available again—in a small pocket edition at a moderate 
cost. Mrs. Jones recently received a letter from Mrs. Katie 
Chapin House, to whom we had presented a copy, expressing 
her deep appreciation of this treasure house of poetry. When 
visiting in the home of our family physician in Canada, who 
was a devout Methodist, I read a selection from this book in 
their family devotions. They immediately requested that I 
secure a copy for them, which happily I was able to provide 
at once. 

We were among the fortunate ministers who were pre- 
sented with a copy by the author, the late Dr. Nehemiah 
Dodge, and we have made much use of it. 

We think Dr. Dodge, like Paul, wrote “not as one who 
would have dominion over our faith” but as one who “would 
be a helper of our joy.” 

Nurses and Red Cross workers and many of our men in 
service, especially the wounded and convalescent, would find 
much comfort and help in reading a book such as this, which 
is rich in selections that are like brilliant gems strung on a 
rosary which carries the glorious cross of triumphant love and 
unconditional trust in God. 

Such great thoughts as the following dominate the 
contents: 

“Whatsoever man I see—amazing thought—is kin to me, 
and if a man, my brother,” and “The soul which this frail 
clay enfolds, The i image of its Maker holds—That makes this 
man my brother.” 

Multitudes long for comfort in bereavement, and the 
hearts of many are failing, and prayers go up everywhere, and 
there are those who cry to God night and day saying, “Lord, 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 

Herein is an instrument ready at hand, and we who dare 
imagine unconditional trust should have opportunity to pro- 
cure such help in the promotion of Peace on Earth and that 
sure and steadfast hope that entereth into that within the 
veil. 
Leon Peter Jones 
Pataskala, Ohio 


OTHER UNIVERSALIST EDITORS 
To rue Eprror: 

Tue Leaver of July 1 and 15 is good and especially 
interesting to one who has known some of our older workers. ~ 

Somehow I miss reference to Dr. J. S. Cantwell, editor 
of the Universalist for years before Western headquarters 
were discontinued. Cantwell and Williamson were publishers 
of the Star in the West and of books for a long time at 
Cincinnati, and Manford, an exceptionally able and zealous 
preacher, also published a widely read magazine. These men 
exerted great influence in the Middle West but were not 
followed by constructive workers. 

The Star in the West once had trouble with its employees 
and a neighborly but orthodox journal “opined” that its 
name should be changed to Rats in the Stew. Dr. Cantwell 
told this story with a chuckle. 

While the Universalist journal has survived for more 
than a century, we must deplore the fact that the various 
consolidations and mergers, and the discontinuance of many 
local church papers, have greatly reduced the number of 
people who were once reached and edified by the printed page. 

Herewith ms, which seems to me the best thing I can 
offer for the present and future welfare of the Universalist 
Church. My remedy for clashes, etc., that do consume 
time and energy that ought to be given to constructive 
work, is for frequent and longer ministerial conferences to 
arrive at a unity of belief and policy—plus full publicity. 

From indications there are still men in our pulpits and 
Unitarian pulpits, and perhaps being ordained, who are 
possessed with the deceits of antitheism and still experi- 
menting with foundations of sand. 

Henry GItiespin 
Manchester, Iowa 


MR. BULLARD’S ARTICLE 


To rae Eprror: 

The article in your excellent anniversary issue by Mr. 
Bullard entitled “Calvinism Then!—And Now?” raises many 
questions. 

Even though Calvin made determinism a part of his 
horrible system, is one justified in calling a belief in Provi- 
dence or in determinism Calvinism? Ought one to call the 
Apostle Paul or the Church Fathers Calvinists? Is this not 
a part of the tendency of our time to damn with an invidious 
name? 

What religion is not in some degree deterministic? Do not 
all our ritual services express a faith in “that never failing 
providence which orders all things in heaven and on earth”? 
To eliminate determinism from our church services, would it 
not be necessary to strike out nearly all the historic hymns?— 
though such action might be excused on the ground that. 
nobody any longer pays much attention to the sentiment of 
a hymn. 

Even if but a few happenings—or only one—be accepted 
as foreordained, does not that involve all others since “things 
flow” and every event is inseparably connected with ae 

other? 

Though beyond human reason and comprehension, is it 
not possible that free will may exist in a deterministic uni- 
verse?—that within the infinite circle of predetermined life 
provision is made for every variation of finite wills? 

What decisive grounds are there for concluding that 
Lincoln would have had his way in the Reconstruction 
period? Had a bullet from the gun of a crazy isolationist 
ended the life of Woodrow Wilson early in 1919, have we not 
at least as good reason for supposing that the popular reaction 
would have saved the nation from some of the worst features 


of the Decade of Revelry? 
ARETHUSON 


y 
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Our Library Desk 


Rewicion Faces tar Wortp Crisis. By 
Leroy Waterman. Publisher, George 
Wahr, Ann Arbor. $2.25. 


Here is a book which this reviewer 
has read with great interest and is sure 
té refer back to often in his wrestling 
with the puzzle of religion and why it 
is so ineffective, taken by and large, in 
our contemporary world. The key- 
word of our author throughout is 
“alloy”: religion, he states, is always 
found mixed with other life activities, 
which alter its being and its outward 
results, and often completely displace 
it while the label “religion” remains. 

In the case of primitive man it was 
magic that was so absorbed, to the 
detriment of men’s appreciations of hu- 
man values; later it was nationalism 
which came into the picture—as illus- 
trated in the earlier prophets—and 
which was then increasingly outgrown 
in the prophets Amos, Hosea, Sec- 
ond Isaiah, and the climax, Jonah, only 
to return once more in the apocalyptic 
writings and the Messianic expectations 
both which painted over (so to speak) 
the essential message of Jesus in the 
work of the gospel editors, so that, 
even yet, his utter interest in human 
relations and his utter indifference to 
mere adyantage—whether personal or 
national—lack the impact they should 
have. 

In our particular present, religion is 
debased by the “narrow-nationalism” 
(this is not Professor Waterman’s word, 
but mine) of sectarianism. And worst, 
and most injurious of all, there is our 
modern lip-service with no counter-bal- 
ance of actual application to life of 
the truths of Jesus. 

Take it as a whole, what we have 
is-a mining out and an able wielding 
of Old and New Testament reals (as 
distinguished from the _ superficials 
usually presented). The argument is 
clear, cogent and often downright fas- 
cinating to follow. 

Nevertheless, it leaves, me, at least, 
dissatisfied at the end. As for the 
book’s exaltation of ethical religion over 
all “alloys” I go with it all the way, 
but: is ethics all? is a question which 
haunts me as I read. In defining re- 
ligion as wholly concerned with human 
relations, the discussion seems to land 
in what is virtually humanism, And as 
in the case of every shade of humanism, 
what we come up against is the im- 
possibility of men’s lifting themselves 
by their boot-straps. There are. indi- 
cations of a consciousness of this im- 
potence in a mournful next-to-the-last 
chapter, over which is the title, 
“Christianity’s Buried Talent.” 

To sum up, the book is distinctly in- 
forming and outstanding. It traces 
the course of religion with masterly 
skill, and with an interest, most re- 


ra 


freshing, in fundamentals. Within its 
lines it cannot be controverted. But 
across its smooth road lies the insur- 
mountable blank wall of human im- 
potence. The sad facts of our not 
measuring up to Christian ideals and 
our manifold modern turnings aside 
from co-operation are set forth clearly 
and unmistakably. The failure of 
Christianity, as Christianity is, could 
scarcely be better stated and pressed 
home to the quick. 

But, how are we to be delivered from 
the body of all this death? How but 
by what is more and better than we. 
What is lacking, and must enter into 
the picture, is such things as emotions 
to carry us as with a flood, and swelling 
mysticisms, and a sense of depending 
on what is higher and more real. We 
need, in short, not merely a scholarly 
understanding, but a dynamic such as 
only a divine grip upon us would en- 
sure. Even so, the problem remains, 
large and insistent, how to develop and 
utilize that victorious drive of power; 
but it is certain that no cataloguing of 
the desirables of ethics (calling the 
whole “Ethical Religion”) will suffice 
as “religion” in the proper sense of the 
word, nor will it of itself be ever effec- 
tive for that saving of the world which 
now, as never before, is indispensable, 
lest we slump utterly into destruction 


and chaos. Joun E. LeBosquret 


Men or Liserty, Ten UnNrrarian 
Pioneers. By Stephen Hole Fritch- 
man. Illustrations by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon. Beacon Press. $1.50. 


“The future has always been in the 
keeping of liberal minds who would not 
be dissuaded from their dreams,” said 
Parrington. Religious liberals have too 
often lacked the strength that comes 
from knowing this mighty fact because 
religious liberals have too often neg- 
lected history in their intense preoccupa- 
tion with contemporary problems. It 
is heartening to note a growing sense 
of historical values in liberal religious 
circles. Stephen Hole Fritchman’s little 
book of excellent portraits of saints of 
liberalism from Servetus to Magnus 
Eiriksson is an indication of this grow- 
ing concern with the long and inspiring 
record of religious liberalism and it will 
in turn stimulate a sound sense of 
historical perspective. 

Servetus and Socinus, of course, lead 
off in this gallery of Unitarian (“in a 
broad sense”) heroes of liberty. Francis 
David’s pioneer labors in Transylvania 
in the sixteenth century and John 
Biddle’s labors in seventeenth-century 
London follow. Then come chapters on 
the generally better known liberal 


pioneers—Priestley, Jefferson, Channing, 
Emerson and Parker—closing with the 
chapter on the Icelandic Eiriksson. 

This book, written especially for Uni- 
tarian young people, can be pleasantly 
and profitably read by young or old 
in or out of the Unitarian Church be- 
cause its author is neither sectarian 
nor parochial in his outlook. Fritchman 
is an honest student of history and a 
good journalist. ‘This combination of 
ability has enabled him to produce 
in this instance a book that confirms 
this reader’s conviction that really good 
journalism is always good pedagogy. 

Of special interest are the illustra- 
tions. done by Hendrik Van Loon. They 
represent the last work done by this 
distinguished liberal. 

Emerson Hucu Latone 


Tae Raprant Lire. By Rufus M. 
Jones. Macmillan. $2.00. 


One has come to expect from Rufus 
Jones books that deal helpfully and 
creatively with the deep realities of 
the spirit. This little book, the fiftieth 
by the former professor of philosophy 
at Haverford College, is no exception 
to that rule. 

To speak of living radiantly amid 


‘the present world darkness and chaos 


may seem on first thought to be an 
utter impossibility, but that is to ignore 
the inner spiritual resources which are 
available to all regardless of the out- 
ward situation. Dr. Jones here deals 
with some ways to achieve “the lighted 
luster” of life, with the eternal verities 
that cannot be destroyed by the up- 
heavals of our times, and with the 
spiritual foundations on which a shat- 
tered world can be rebuilt. 

One chapter in the book is a sane 
presentation of mysticism from the 
standpoint of familiar human experi- 
ences, and another is the author’s Har- 
vard Ingersoll Lecture on immortality 
in which he reveals the results of the 
larger faith upon the lives of certain 
great characters of history, a unique 
approach to the subject of life’s con- 
tinuance beyond the grave. 

Whether Dr. Jones so intended, the 
arrangement of this book lends itself 
readily to daily readings and medita- 
tion. Ministers will find in it many 
ideas for sermons, and after studying 
his fresh and stimulating interpretations 
of certain well-worn texts one wishes 
that the author would write a Biblical 
commentary. 


CHARLES CLARE BLAUVELT 


Worthy books are not companions— 
they are solitudes; we lose ourselves in 
them and all our cares. 

BatLey 
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WE ARE MADE FOR CO-OPERATION 


WO questions come to us as we face 
another year of work together: 
What ought we to be doing, as Christian 
women, now? What things can we do, 
locally and interdenominationally? 
Following are two quotations that we 
might do well to consider and apply 
first to each of us.as individuals, then 
to each of us as members~of a group 
or church or community, and then to 
those groups or churches or communities 
in relation to each other and to the 
world. 


Coit wrote: 


“Be assured that if thou failest, none 
other—not nature, nor man nor angel, 
nor Creator—will render the service nor 
bestow the love due from thee. Ac- 
cording to thine opportunity thou must 
be the strength of the weak, the refuge 
of the sorrowful. Thou must defend 
and cherish the young, bless and sup- 
port the aged; welcome strangers who 
come thy way; comfort those who are 
distressed in mind, body or estate; ex- 
tend thy mercy to the oppressed, and 
especially those who suffer injustice or 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
By strength of character thou art to 
help in saving the vicious. And by the 
sweet mystery of love it will be thy 
privilege to soothe into peace the spirit 
of the dying. All this thou must be 
and do. Thy deficiencies and imper- 
fections offer no ground for exemption, 
for they will themselves be overcome 
and dissolved in the redemptive work 
that waits for thee.” 


This brings the responsibility for these 
things home to each of us: “Be assured 
that if thow failest, none other will 
render the service nor bestow the love 
due from thee. This is the work that 
waits for thee.” 

Not for someone else—for you. This 
is your work. 

Marcus Aurelius wrote: 

“Begin the morning by saying to thy- 
self, I shall meet with the busy-body, 
the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, en- 
vious, unsocial. All these things happen 
to them by reason of their ignorance 
of what is good and evil. But I who 
have seen the nature of good, that it is 
beautiful, and of the bad that it is 
ugly, and the nature of him who does 
wrong, that it is akin to me, not only 
of the same blood but that it partici- 
pates in the same intelligence and the 
same portion of the divinity, I can 
neither be injured by any of them, nor 
can I be angry with my kinsman nor 
hate him. For we are made for co- 
operation, like feet, like hands. To 
act against one another, then, is con- 


trary to nature; and it is acting against 
one another to be vexed and to turn 
away. 

“The best way of avenging thyself 
is not to become like the wrong-doer. 

“Men exist for the sake of one 
another. Teach them then, or bear with 
them.” 

Aurelius said: “We are made for co- 
operation, like feet, like hands. Men 
exist for the sake of one another.” St. 
Paul said, “We are members of one 
body.” 

These things are true. Think of 
these words first in relation to your- 
‘self, then to the church: “Thou must 
defend and cherish the young, bless and 
support the aged; welcome strangers 
who come thy way; comfort those who 
are distressed in mind, body or estate; 
extend thy mercy to the oppressed, and 
especially those who suffer injustice 
or are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.” 

We know these things are so. We 
know we ought to do them. But how? 
We cannot do all this alone—help the 


oppressed, overcome injustice, bring 
peace. How, then? 
Marcus Aurelius says: By working 


together. We are made for co-operation. 
* * * 


Not so many years ago there were 
only a few ways in which churchwomen 
could co-operate. People of differing 
faiths went their separate ways. Within 
the Protestant church each denomina- 
tion pursued its own course. . Now 
there are many ways of working to- 
gether, through the church, through 
federations, councils and many inter- 
denominational agencies. 

Through our own church, the Univer- 
salist Church of America, and through 
the Association of Universalist Women, 
we as individuals and as groups have a 
great chance for co-operating with each 
other and with other denominations, in 
almost every field, in almost every part 
of the world. For example, the U.C.A. 
supports the work at Jordan Neighbor- 
hood House, Suffolk, Va., and through 
the United Appeal comes the oppor- 
tunity to share in this denominational 
service to the Negro. Or, through the 
United War Relief Fund, one can help 
to “comfort those who are distressed 
in mind, body and estate; extend mercy 
to the oppressed, and especially those 
who suffer injustice.” 

The American Mission to Lepers offers 
the chance to help control and perhaps 
eventually eradicate this most terrible 
disease from which thousands of people 
in other lands have suffered and 
which now threatens us as never before, 


with men in service in many places 
where this is rampant. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is another agency through which 
we can contribute to the aid of the suf- 
fering and oppressed. 

The program of the A.U.W. offers 
us the opportunity to share in three 
major projects: The maintenance of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and the Camp 
for Diabetic Girls; Universalist church 
extension in North Carolina; and the 
Rural Service Center at Chung Ho 
Chang, China, this last in co-operation 
with Ginling College. 

Nearer home are all the avenues for 
social service, the Red Cross, day 
nurseries and kindergartens, church 
schools, volunteer hospital work. The 
opportunities for service are unlimited! 

Yes, these things take time and 
money. But where there is a sincere 
desire to serve and to share, the strength 
and the means will be provided. 

Individually, we cannot support all 
these projects. But working together 
we can do much more than alone! And 
we have that chance of working to- 
gether. 

There are, first of all, our State Asso- 
ciations of Universalist Women, made 
up of local associations, Mission Circles, 
Guilds, Ladies’ Aids—does the name 
matter? Second, in many states there 
are federatiéns of women’s church 
societies, or Councils of Church Women. 
We have the A.U.W., made up of state 
associations and members-at-large; we 
have the United Council of Church 
Women, including the women’s organi- 
zations from many denominations. We 
are represented also in the Missionary 
Education Movement and the United 
Adult Education Movement. 

In all these we have a _ chance 
for co-operation and through all of these 


wwe have the opportunity to expand 


our horizons, to learn what the Christian 
church is doing. World Community 
Day, sponsored by the United Council 
of Church Women, to be observed this 
year on November 8, will give each 
one of us a definite opportunity to work 
for peace. 

Perhaps we cannot contribute to all 
these projects; perhaps some of us 
cannot give even an hour’s service out- 
side our own homes. But we can all 
be aware: conscious of our neighbors 
all over the world, aware of their needs 
and their sufferings, aware of them as 
people, akin to us. Why? Because we 
are Universalists; because we believe 
that all men are brothers; because we 
believe that Christ meant us when he 
said, “Go ye into all the world” and 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

S. W.iDeH: 


September 2, 1944 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


SPEAKING OF 
CHURCH-SCHOOL COURSES 


Selecting courses of study for the 
church school is not a simple task. It 
requires reading of texts, familiarity 
with pupils and their needs, under- 
standing of teachers’ abilities. A cur- 
riculum should meet the growing needs 
of children. 

For the youngest children, feeling at 
home in the church, wonder and delight 
in nature, learning to care for oneself, 
and beginning to appreciate love and 
care will be the goals. For the kinder- 
garten, children four and five, developing 
friendliness, desire to share, gentleness 
toward pets, will be the aim. For 
these children whose world centers in 
the home comes the introduction to 
the church, and helping them to enjoy 
their first contacts with it. 

School and play open the door to a 
wider world for primary boys and girls. 
Their religious education should give 
them practice in learning to be depend- 
able, courteous, helpful, to know people 
of other races. Through worship and 
study they may experience appreciation 
of God’s laws working through the uni- 
verse, and gain a knowledge of Jesus 
as teacher, friend of children, lover of 
people and all beautiful things. 

Juniors, ages nine, ten and eleven, 
need to discover more about God at 
work in the world, and ways of working 
together with shim in their homes, 
church and community. They are ready 
for Bible study in large doses—centered 
on Bible lands, history and great per- 
sonalities. 

Junior-high pupils have need of a 
connected study of the life of Jesus, 
with the background of Old Testament 
thought, to get the sweep of the growth 
of religion. Here, too, comes rightly a 
study of denominational history and 
belief. But, also, here is needed guid- 
ance in personal choices, and help in 
building a standard of values. 

Senior-high students are ready for a 
study of comparative religion, along 
with clarifying their knowledge of Bible 
history and the growth of the great 
ideas in the Bible. They need to work 
out a philosophy of life for themselves, 
develop friendships, arrive at a vo- 
cational plan. Usually for seniors a 
minister’s class should be included for 
their more personal study of the church 
and their part in it, and a filling in 
of some of the gaps in their course. 

Large schools will be closely graded; 
smaller ones will be group graded. To 
both kinds we recommend especially 
the Beacon Texts—and others included 
in the Courses of Study list best suited 
to meet local needs and conditions. 


M. W. 


HEALING THE HURTS 


Happy is the home 
Where unkind words are held in 
check 


And sharp retorts remain unspoken. 


Whose members learn the art 
Of healing the little hurts, 


And preventing greater ones. 


Who also know how to listen, 
And respect the opinions of others, 
And if they have been unkind 
Tn act or speech, to make amends. 
L. Foster Woop in 
Beatitudes for the Family 


THE LITTLE CHILD 
AND THE BIBLE 


Introducing a child to the Bible is 
like introducing him to his great- 
grandfather whom he has never seen. 
His great-grandfather was an important 
man, about whom a biography had been 
written. But we do not begin by read- 
ing to the child the biography. We 
begin with a story of some incident 
in the life which is on the child’s plane 
of understanding. Meanwhile the book 
lies on the library table. We repeat 
to the child a bit of a poem that Great- 
grandfather knew “when he was a little 
boy.” We open the book and read to 
the child a part of a poem that Great- 
erandfather wrote. The child tells a 
guest that the book on the library table 
is all about Great-grandfather; that it 
has good stories ‘in it; that he himself 
shall read it some day. Our use of the 
book has produced respect for it, in- 
terest in it, and love of Great-grand- 
father, although the child’s biographical 
knowledge of his famous ancestor 
amounts to little. 

A like task is ours when we begin 
to introduce a little child to the Bible. 
Let us not hunt precepts for him there, 
nor be too eager to choose material that 
we think will help him to the good life. 
For such a purpose, stories not in the 
Bible may be nearer his experiences. 
But in our use of Bible material we do 
wish to establish an attitude of interest 
and anticipation. 

J.E. M. 


USE YOUR INSTITUTE 
DELEGATES 


The unpardonable sin: To send some- 
one to a summer institute, then provide 
no opportunity for him to report or 
suggest ways of improving the church’s 
program next year. Let every delegate 
who went forth this summer be given 
a hearing by the Religious Education 
Committee or the Church Planning 


Council of his church, so that he may 
offer suggestions on the basis of what 
he learned. 

You who have stayed at home with- 
hold your objections to proposed 
changes! Persons with fresh vision and 
determination may seem overconfident 
to you who have had no mountain-top 
experience. But let them try their hand 
at something new. There was a church 
once that died a slow and _ painful 
death. Why? Because half the people 
said, “Oh, but we’ve never done that 
before.” And the other half, “We tried 
that and it didn’t work.” 

Your delegates have learned some 
thingss and want to put them into 
practice. For their sakes, for the sake 
of your church, and for the work which 
needs desperately to be done, give them 
a chance! 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ISSUE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The September 16th issue of Tun 
Curist1An Luaper will be devoted to 
the interests of religious education. The 
variety and timeliness of the subjects 
presented, and the everyday, practical 
treatment of them, will make this issue 
an invaluable one for reference through- 
out the year. 

In addition to the contributions from 
well-known Universalist leaders, there 
will be articles by Mildred Moody 
Eakin and Edna L. Acheson. Mrs. 
Eakin will be remembered by the book, 
Your Child’s Religion, which she and 
her husband published in 1942. Also by 
those who heard her in one of the 
G.S.S.A. sessions of the Universalist 
Biennial Convention last October. Dr. 
Acheson is a frequent contributor to 
religious education magazines and is a 
recognized leader in the field. , 

Place your order at once with the 
Universalist Publishing House, that 
sample copies may be printed to meet 
denominational needs. Price of copies 
10 cents. Use order form on back 
cover of ‘this issue. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 


Pacific School of Religion. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


The Commission on Literature of the 
Universalist Church of America an- 
nounces with a good deal of pride the 
publication of five new tracts or 
pamphlets which may be had free for 
the asking upon application to Miss 
Esther A. Richardson, general secretary 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
These new publications are: A Revival 
of Religion, by the well-known novelist, 
Gladys Hasty Carroll; The Most Im- 
portant Person in the World, by Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, minister of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia, and also minister of the Church 
of Our Father, Reading; Honesty Is the 
Best Policy in Religion, Too!” by Rev. 
Carl Harold Olson, S.T.D., pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis; Quest of the Spirit, by Laura 
Hersey, the wife of Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey, pastor of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City; and 
Overcoming Fear, by Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl, Ph.D., instructor in the Ameri- 
can International College. 

Ministers, state superintendents, edi- 
tors, laymen, who are not familiar with 
these new additions to our denomina- 
tional “literature” are invited to secure 
samples and then order such quantities 
as they can use to advantage. 

By early autumn there will be half a 
dozen further additions to the list. Why 
not ask to be put on the regular mailing 
list to receive sample copies as they 
appear? H. S$. L. 

The complete list of free pamphlets 
now available for distribution follows: 


Our Faith Demands—Social Affirma- 
tions of the Universalist Church. 

Revival of Religion. By Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. 

The Most Important Person in the 
World. By Harmon M. Gehr. 

Honesty Is the Best Policy in Religion, 
Too! By Carl H. Olson. 


The Quest of the Spirit. By Laura 
Hersey. 

Overcoming Fear. By Dorothy T. 
Spoerl. 


Beliefs Commonly Held Among Us. By 
F. W. Perkins. 

Spiritual Leadership of Jesus. 

Life’s Inevitables. 

Let Us Learn to Pray. 

Twelve Reasons for Joining the Univer- 
salist Church. 

Church Membership: 
Answered. 

This Matter of Church Attendance. 

As I See Religion. By Raymond 
Baughan. 

The Religious Imperative in a Revolu- 
tionary Time. By Raymond Baughan. 
These leaflets are all free, but you 

may send stamps with your order to 

help defray the cost of mailing if you 
desire to do so. 


Objections 


CUMMINS GRADUATED 

Aviation Cadet Robert Cummins, Jr., 
son of Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, 1 
Yale Street, Winchester, Mass., recently 
graduated from primary flight school 
at the Lodwick School of Aeronautics, 
Lakeland, Fla., completing an important 
step on the road to becoming a combat 


Don’t be satisfied with 2% 
when we can give you more! 


Many of our readers have seen the printed message of 
UNIVERSALISM in THE CHRISTIAN LEADER help to 
bring hope and courage to many people through the years. 

Help us to spread that “gospel of good news” in the future 
by investing in an ANNUITY with the Universalist Publishing 
House now! A guaranteed income for the rest of your life of 
from 3% to 6 per cent, depending on your age. 

Write today for information, stating your age and the 


amount you wish to invest, to 


Rey. Cuartes A. Wyman 
Assistant to the President and Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the 


16 Beacon STREET 


Untversauist Pusiisninc House 


Boston 8, Mass. 


pilot in the Army Air Forces. The Lake- 
land school operates under Army Air 
Forces Eastern Flying Training Com- 
mand at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 
Cadet Cummins attended Winchester 


High School, and is a graduate of God- 


dard College, where he majored in wild- 
life studies. His present address is Box 
No. 9, Class 44-K, Courtland, Ala— 
The Winchester (Mass.) Star. 


SURPRISE PARTY 
AT STOWE 


When one or two members of the 
Community Church of Stowe, Vt., 
learned that Saturday, August 19, would 
be the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
of their minister and his wife, Rev. and 
Mrs. Clifford D. Newton, they decided 
that the day deserved special recogni- 
tion. Everyone else agreed. A com- 
mittee was appointed and so well did it 
do its work that when Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton entered the vestry of the church 
that Saturday evening, supposedly to 
attend a special gathering of the youth 
group, they were completely surprised 
to find 100 parishioners of all ages 
assembled. 

The playing of the wedding march 
was the signal for all to go forward to 
greet their minister and his wife and 
to extend congratulations. Following 
a program of vocal and instrumental 
music and readings, gifts were pre- 
sented: a beautiful silver plate to Mrs. 
Newton and a purse to Mr. Newton. 
The words of appreciation and the spirit 
of the party itself indicated the place 
which these two persons have come 
to occupy in church and community 
since moving from Stafford, Conn., to 
Stowe. When Mr. Newton, in accepting 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for permas 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
medations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
ete together under normal life con- 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


|. Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that_major in 
Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 
Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Muarp H. Jencks, President 
Haro E. B. Spricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D, LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


the gifts; invited everyone to their 
fiftieth anniversary “wherever it may 
be,” more than one person exclaimed 
spontaneously, “Right here, we hope!” 
Following refreshments and _ the 
cutting of the anniversary cake, games 
were played and a delightful time was 

enjoyed by young and old. 
: S. M. A. 


ANNUAL SESSIONS OF THE 
MAINE CONVENTION 


The annual sessions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will be held in 
the Universalist church at Waterville, 
September 18, 19 and 20. 


The Sunday School Association will 
convene at 2 pm., the Association 
of Universalist Women at 3:30 p.m., 
the Ministers’ Association at 3:30 p.m., 
all on the 18th, and the Laymen’s 
Association at 6:30 p.m. on the 19th. 


The reports of the officers of the 
Maine Universalist Convention will be 
given beginning at 1:30 p.m. on the 
19th, and other convention business 
will be transacted beginning at 9 a.m. 
on the 20th. 


There will be some joint sessions of 
all organizations. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH 
HOLDS INSTITUTE 


The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, California, held a four-day in- 
formal institute in the Santa Monica 
Mountains between the mountains and 
the sea from August 19 to 22. Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard, the minister, was in 
charge, with several families of the 
congregation helping. The _ regular 
church service and children’s church 
were held Sunday morning, and there 
were various informal sessions. Super- 


_ vised play, hikes and instruction were 


provided for the children. It is expected 
that this experience will lead to an 
expanded plan of summer activities 
next year. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Rogers of 
Southwest Harbor, Maine, and Win- 
chester, Mass., recently announced the 
engagement of their daughter Mildred 
Cooper Rogers to Brooks Witham Ham- 
ilton, U.S.C.G.R., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold C. Hamilton of West 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Miss Rogers is a graduate of Win- 
chester High School and Chamberlain 
School. Mr. Hamilton is a graduate 
of Huntington School and Bates College. 


STAINED. GLASS 
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SUSQUEHANNA ASSOCIATION 


The Susquehanna Association of Uni- 
versalist Churches will be held in Kings- 
ley, Pa., Sunday afternoon and evening, 
September 24. 


Can We Dispense with Christianity? 
(Continued from page 514) 
ligion, laboring with limitations which 
its most zealous adherents must ac- 
knowledge, to build up a world-wide 
community which should serve as “the 
salt of the earth” and “the light of the 
world.” It will be a sorry day for the 
peoples of this earth if the voice of 
religion, with its emphasis upon the 
Divine imperative to community, is not 
heard at the council-table where the 

planners of the new order sit. 
Henry Burke Rosrns in the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School Bulletin. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Lyman JI. Achenbach has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Towanda, 
Pa., and to the Towanda Circuit. His 
resignation at Friendly House will be 
presented to the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women at their September 
meeting. Mr. Achenbach will take up 
his duties in Pennsylvania October 1. 


Rev. Harold E. Mayo, a chaplain 
with the Canadian forces, is overseas. 


Rey. Charles Kramer, retired Univer- 
salist minister living at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., has just returned from a twelve- 
day stay in the Wilson Memorial Hos- 
pital of Johnson City, N. Y., occasioned 
by an intestinal trouble. It was not 
necessary to operate. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff spent three weeks dur- 
ing August with her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin §. Winchester, in New- 
town, Conn. From August 27 to 
September 2 she was one of the leaders 
in the Demonstration School at the 
Northern New England School of 
Religious Education at Andover, Mass. 


Mrs. Clarence Needham, a member 
of the Arlington, Mass., Universalist 
church and the Woman’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity, is recovering sat- 
isfactorily from an operation performed 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
August 21. 


Joseph Stanley Pennell, author of 
The History of Rome Hanks, has been 
a member of our Junction City, Kan., 
church since December 21, 1919. His 
family was active in the church for years. 


_Rey. James D. Herrick, for thirty-one 
years the successful minister of the 
Towanda, Pa., Universalist church, has 
been obliged to retire because of ill- 
health. He will continue to make his 
home in Towanda. 


Rev. James W. McKnight of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., has accepted a unanimous 
call to the churches of Girard, Wellsburg 
and Linesville, Pa. Mr. McKnight will 
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No. 1849 


A card that can be used for all the upper 
grades in the school. On the address side is 
an appealing welcome back to school and 
church. 


No. 1849 


Nos. 1847 and 1848 


Reopening Day Cards for Church 


$1.25 per 100 in any quantity 


Universalist Publishing House 


No. 1848 


begin his work in the western circuit 
September 10. 


Miss Diane Ridgway began work in 
the office of the general secretary on 
August 9 as successor to Miss Bessie 
Linsley. Miss Ridgway attends the 
Universalist church in Medford and 
is active in the Youth Fellowship. 


Rev. G. L. Bascombe of Oneonta, 
N. Y., has undergone an operation at 
the Strong Memorial Hospital, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for hernia. He is doing well. 


Chaplain and Mrs. George H. Wood 
are now living at Fairmead Road, 
Darien, Conn. Chaplain Wood is sta- 
tioned at the U. S. Naval Training 
School, Noroton Heights, Conn., follow- 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


ing a seventeen-month tour of duty in 
the North Pacific during two years on 
active duty in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Rey. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, 
Mass., preached in Dixfield, Maine, on 
August 20 and in Canton, Maine, on 
August 27. He will preach in Wilton, 
Maine, on September 3. 


Dr. Albert D. Bell, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Hutchinson, Kan., 
has resigned as co-ordinator of the 
Office of Civilian Defense for his city, 
effective October 15. City officials have 
publicly thanked Dr. Bell for his work 
and thanked the Universalist church for 
permitting him to render this impor- 
tant service during the emergency. 
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Obituary 


NELSON J. HUNT 


Nelson J. Hunt, 84, a prominent business- 
man of Haverhill, Mass., and brother of 
Daniel C. Hunt, head of the Haverhill 
Universalist church, died July 23. Funeral 
services were conducted, July 25, by Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., interim pastor 
of the church. 

Mr. Hunt was born in Chelsea, Vt. At 
the time of his death he was president 
(retired) of the L. C. Wadleigh Last Com- 
pany of Haverhill. He was past master, 
past district deputy and grand master of 
the Masons. 

Besides his brother Daniel he is survived 
by his wife; two daughters, Miss Helen J. 
Hunt of Quincy and Mrs. Henrietta Bresseur 
of Haverhill; and a son, Daniel S., of 
Haverhill. 


MISS ABBIE CLEMENT 


Miss Abbie Clement, a lifelong Uni- 
versalist, died at the Hale Hospital, Haver- 
hill, Mass., on August 17. 

Miss Clement was born and grew up 
in Merrimac. After teaching for a short 
time in Merrimac she moved to Newark, 
N. J., where she taught until retirement a 
few years ago. While in Newark she 
affiliated with the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York City under Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall. About three years ago 
she returned to Haverhill, to be near her 
brother, who is in the clothing business. 
She has long been a supporter of Tue 
Curistisn Leaper and the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 

Besides her brother in Haverhill, she leaves 
one sister, Mrs. F. W. Osgood of Newark. 

Rey. Charles A. Wyman officiated at the 
service in the absence of Capt. W. G. Fiske. 


MISS MINNIE W. CURRY 


Miss Minnie W. Curry of 1420 Girard 
Street, Washington, D. C., died August 15 
at the Homeopathic Hospital in Washington. 
She went to market as usual on a Saturday 
and, although not feeling well, kept up 
until the following Wednesday, when she 
consented to go to the hospital for an 
examination. The examination was never 
made. She became violently ill with pneu- 
monia and lived to the following Tuesday. 
She was in her eighty-fifth year. 

Minnie W. Curry was born at New 
Albany, Ind., February 13, 1860, the 
daughter of W. W. and Hannah Singer 
Curry. Her father was a Universalist min- 
ister located in New Albany at the time 
of her birth. He was soon to go off with 
the Northern troops as chaplain and for 
other war work. These were exciting days 
for the family, as Mr. Curry’s life was 
seriously threatened many times—both in 
the Army and out. After a number of 
pastorates, Mr. Curry was elected Secretary 


‘of State for Indiana and soon after the 


expiration of this service he was appointed 
to a position in fhe Government at Washing- 
ton. 

In 1881, over sixty-three years ago, 
Miss Curry moved to Washington with her 
family. Her sisters call her “the Martha 
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of the family.” .She had a taste for house- 
keeping and gradually took over all such 
responsibilities, looking after repairs to the 
property as well as to the needs of the home. 
The scripture could be applied to her, “She 
looketh well to the ways of her household 
and eateth not the bread of idleness?’ Few 
who saw her dragging her loaded cart from 
market in these war years would have 
dreamed that the active, resourceful woman 
was past eighty years of age. 

She is survived by her sisters Kate and 
Ida. Her mother died in 1896, her father 
in 1921, her sister Emma in 1930, and her 
sister Cora on January 4, 1944. 

For many years she was active in the 
Universalist church, always serving as chair- 
man of the candy booths at the fairs and 
one year making 65 pounds of candy herself. 
She had likewise taken a deep interest in 
the work of the D.A.R., in the social service 
work of her sister Ida and the genealogical 
work of her sisters Cora and Kate. 

Funeral services were held at the Curry 
home, August 18, with Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
her pastor, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
her former pastor, officiating. 


WALTER A. PRESBREY 
Walter A. Presbrey, a prominent business- 


man of Providence, died at the Rhode Island . 


Hospital on July 14 after an illness of three 
weeks. 

Mr. Presbrey was born in Providence on 
July 19, 1867, the son of Allen A. Presbrey 
and Nellie A. (Peckham) Presbrey. He 
attended Point Street Grammar School and 
Providence High School, and was graduated 
from Brown University in 1890, receiving 
the degree of bachelor of philosophy. 

He was president of A, A. Presbrey and 
Son Company, Inc., a business in which 
his father, Allen A. Presbrey, had been 
engaged during his lifetime. 

Mr. Presbrey was a member of the former 
Board of Police Commissioners for twenty- 
three years and its chairman for seventeen 
years, a past Grand Master of Masons in 
Rhode Island and a former Grand Com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. He was a 
lifelong Universalist and a former member 
of the Church of the Mediator, in which 
denomination and church he had held posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. 
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The memorial service was held at the 
E. M. Holdredge Home on July 17, Rey. 
Henry H. Schooley, pastor of the Church 
of the Mediator, officiating. Burial was in 
the North Burial Ground. 


Notices 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 119th annual sessions of the Uni- 
versalist churches of New York State will 
be held in All Souls’ Universalist Church in 
Watertown, October 3, 4 and 5. The 
Association of Universalist Women, the 
Ministers’ Association, the State Sunday 
School Association and the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will hold their 
annual meetings at this time. Most helpful 
programs have been arranged by each organ- 
ization. Reservations should be made 
through Mrs. C. C. Richardson, 133 Park 
Avenue, Watertown. 

Frep C. Lermine, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of . the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention will 
convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, October 2, 1944, at 1:45 p.m., for 
the examination of Albert F. Ziegler, Gordon 
B. McKeeman and Robert G. Hosmer as to 
their fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. Cart A. Hempsnt, Secretary 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The ninety-seventh annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana will be 
held in St. John’s Universalist Church, Mun- 
cie, on October 6, 7 and 8, for the hearing 
of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other necessary business. 

An amendment to the Constitution and 
Bylaws to include presidents of the auxiliary 
organizations as members of the Executive 
Board of the State Convention will be voted 
upon. Peart M. Mock, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 116th annual combined sessions of 
the Maine Universalist Convention will be 
held in the Universalist church at Water- 
ville, September 18, 19 and 20. 

The following changes in the constitution 
and bylaws are proposed: 

Constitution 

To amend Article III, Section 1, by strik- 
ing out the words “United States” and 
inserting the word “America.” 

To amend Article VI by striking out the 
word “Conventions” and substituting the 
word “Assemblies.” 

To amend Article VI by striking out the 
words “General Convention of Universalists” 
and substituting the words “General 
Assembly of the Universalist Church of 
America.” 

To amend Article III, Sections 1 and 2, 
by striking out the words “General Conven- 
tion” wherever they appear and substituting 
the words “Universalist Church of America.” 

To amend Article VI by striking out the 
words “General Convention” and substitut- 
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ing the words “Universalist Church of 
America.” 
: Bylaws 

To amend Article I, Section 2, 
paragraph, - by striking out the words 
“General Convention” and substituting the 
words “Universalist Church of America.” 

To amend Article VI, Section 2, Division 
3, by striking out the words of the whole 
division and substituting the words “Author- 
ize the Ordination of Candidates for the 
Ministry in accordance with the Laws of 


Government, Fellowship and _ Discipline 
adopted by the Universalist Church of 
America.” 


Kenneta C. Hawks, Secretary 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The fiftieth annual sessions of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of Maine will 
be held in the Universalist church at 
Waterville, September 18 and 19, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 
Dora S. Wisu, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE CONVENTION 

The New Hampshire United Universalist 
Convention will be held at the Universalist 
- church in Woodsville on Monday and Tues- 
day, September 25 and 26, 1944, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

J. Wayne Hasxeix, Secretary 
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Crackling 


Not long after World War I a small 
park at a prominent intersection in 
Atlanta was to be named Pershing Point. 
During the week preceding the dedica- 
tion General Pershing’s picture was dis- 
played in large posters throughout the 
city. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
general was entering his hotel where 
throngs were gathered to see him pass. 
An old Negro was heard to say, “Man!— 
he sho do resemble hisself!”—The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

“Vacation plans don’t bother me,” said 
the henpecked Milquetoast. “My wife 
decides where I shall go, and my em- 
ployer when.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Visitor: These biscuits are lovely, Mrs. 
Smith, I don’t know how many I’ve had. 

Little Tommy: You’ve had seven!— 
Exchange. 


An Englishman, a Mr. Holt, returned 
to London from the country a few weeks 
ago and found his town house pretty 
well shattered as the result of a direct 
hit next door. As he stood at the top 
of his step, contemplating the rubble 
in his front hall, an elderly man trotted 
up, removed his bowler, and coughed 
apologetically. “Good morning, sir,” he 
said. “TI have called about the beetles 
in your kitchen.”—The New Yorker. 
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Hunter (to old guide): Have you ever 
been lost in the woods? 

Old Guide: Nope—I never did get lost, © 
but I was bewildered once for four days. 
—Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph. 

. . . ’ j 

The new recruit was late for parade. 
“Well, it’s so nice to see you, soldier,” 
said the sergeant with a snarl. “We so 
feared you had signed a separate peace.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


The following notice appeared in the 
Arab (Ala.) News: 


“On next: Wednesday evening, the 
Ladies’ Aid will hold a rummage sale 
at the Methodist church. Good chance 
to get rid of anything not worth keeping, 
but too good to be thrown away. Bring 
along your husband.”—Inquirer and 
Mirror (Nantucket Island, Mass.) . 

“Sorry,” he said, as he hurried away. 
“TI must get home and explain to the 
wife.” “Explain what?” I enquired. 
“Oh,” said he, “I never know till I get 
there.”—Public Opinion. 


A caller found Margaret caressing her 
eat, and said, “You're evidently very 
fond of your pussy, Margaret.” “Yes,” 
the little girl replied, “I love him very 
much, and I’m fond of our dog, too. 
I like horses, and sheep, and cows, and 
everything that’s beastly!”’—Methodist 
Recorder. 
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